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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Effective October 1, 1922 














NOTICE OF CHANGE IN PRICE ‘ 
Article Price 
Web Belt, Sizes 28-38 . : ; . F " : $ .60 
Khaki, Heavy, for Officers, 28 Inch Width . ; ; , 55 
Sun Watch .. ; ‘ 1.00 
Poncho (45 x 72) 3.25 
Poncho (60 x 82) 4.50 
UNIFORMS 
Size Price Size Price 
LONG COAT BRO. .occcccscccccs 10-18 $350 8 ee 6 ae 74%-8 $3.50 
ROSE MG BOW. 56 ksscewesedn 10-18 2.75 CANVAS ERGGEINS, Pair 6. sesciisnncus 1.00 
' , 38-42 3.25  ¢ |. ere 28-38 60 
SHORT COAT SUIT ........... 10-18 4.90 Leather for officers .......... 28-38 2.50 
Ready made ..............--. 38-42 5.00 MIDDY—Official khaki .......... 38-42 175 
Ready to Sew ...........++.- 10-18 375 = | NECKERCHIEFS, each............... 40 
38-42 4.25 : : 
SKIRT (extra) R 10-18 200 Black Silk ..... Pa Rane Glee alae 2.00 
" — se 4 : PUTTEES, Women’s sizes ............. 3.00 
38-42 2.50 Girl's sizes 2.00 
MOG WDE: Soka dca cocnecwes 10-18 = 1.50 en = Den ee i : 
= 38-42 200 SWEATER—Slip-over type ..... 32-40 6.50 
BI OOMERS Rm 10-42 225 Coat type ee re eee ee 32-40 7.50 
oY Sy ena pia eee, - oe WATERPROOF CAPES, Girl's... 6-16 7.00 
OO RON. scopic escdes 10-42 1.50 : 15-19 1050 
NORFOLK SUITS—Offcers : imate vaca wae 6.16 600 
Khaki, light weight .......... 34-42 7.00 ATEI a a oe 
Khaki, heavy weight ........ 34-42 19.00 JUMIOL «-. 0-600 sees ee ecereee es “a : 
ES RO een ee 34-42 3500 (Green, purple. dark blue, light blue, khaki. pale 
OS. Oe ee ee 6%-8 1.50 yellew, cardinal, black, yellow. 
BADGES 
x ATTENDANCE STARS x* MEDAL OF MERIT........60..0000% $1.00 
Raat aaeeecna $0.) x PROFICIENCY BADGES............. 15 
x FIRST CLASS BADGE............... 25 x SECOND CLASS BADGE............ 15 
PERE. COMES ES. oaikacoia dices cacareis 15 x* THANKS BADGE 
x* LIFE SAVING CROSSES Heavy gold plate with bar............ 3.00 
BE REPELS CNN Site RT 175 Ee ee eres 75 
RE oS caves Leta enkaas cae eavadeanes 1.50 UGE PO i iiakdsdie waned cenmesneee 75 
PINS 
NN EE icnicinikduenceen ciennanose $0 25 x LAPELS—G. S.— Bronte .......<0..5. $0.50 
-CAPTAIN’S x Mae CR av okawswawsoensceses 50 
x pain ee ud Shs peace apSaeala emi ie x TENDERFOOT PINS 
REE By ii crecies onside niebre'sosw'ss A> 10K Gold (safety catch) ........... 2.50 
x*COMMUNITY SERVICE ........... on Gold Filled (safety catch) .......... 75 
: eh we PONE PRED CINE gg 5:65 arccsisisindinwinlens sce 15 
SP GOLDEN EAGLE wieccssccicaedvcs 1.50 Old style plain pin ..............05 08 
INSIGNIA 
AUN oi esis xc okra sd wrolmra;ararels- dud $0.15 x HAT INSIGNA (for Captain’s hat)... $050 
x CORPORAL CHEVRON ............. 20 *LAPELS—G. S., for Seouts.......... 20 
Ure BGS. BONE ices cc se sdneca esas 25 
x EX-PATROL LEADER'S CHEVRON. 30 x PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON..... 25 


SPECIAL NOTE 


These prices are subject to change without notice 


* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


> 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINUED 


LITERATURE 
Price Price 
fj, EO 8 arr $0.25 PATROL REGISTER, each ............ .1 
SRLUE BOGE OF RULES ......csccesce 25 PATROL SYSTEM FOR GIRL GUIDES 25 
ee eS 75 PLAY (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) ........... 1S 
CAPTAIN’S FIELD NOTEBOOK .... 1.25 See WOOE OE TD OF WROTE occ ccscnccccccs 10 
f = ree Re 75 POST CARDS— 
te I. one ccccnccnscassees 50 MEINE, 14.2 ccwsaaseesgudemeiennine 10 
General Edition ..........sesecseeees 50 PA Ess ns cadansnaccesstaeeebin 1.00 
La Peery 25 ES CORRECT 02 
GIRL GUIDE BOOK OF GAMES ..... 50 POSTERS—Gairl Sootlt 2... .-ccccscccees 25 
ey yf — BOOKS, each...... 10 Setofsevenillustrating Scout Activities = 


RI Ga nc hs seria s din on ake 1.00 Ss SNEED ScSuiccscsncdaccneces 
HANDBOOK, CLOTH BOARD COVER 1.00 ee On ee MOOD s,s intasesseans 10 
Flexible Cloth Cover ..............++ 75 SOO TEAST ED ovcscdccccccese 1.50 
*INTRODUCTORY TRAINING Fe ft. ee 2.00 
Nek ok cits salons aan e AS Additional Sheets 
MEASUREMENT CARDS ............ 05 Individual Record ......... cece. 03 
A GIRL SCOUT PAGEANT ........... 50 Atteadance Record .............. 03 
* Punched for Field Notebook. OS See ree 03 
SONGS 
AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL ....... $0.05 GIRL SCOUT SONG SHEET.......... $0.04 
| RE? 5 hn .10 FO Bf eer 03 
id 2 BODY OUGHT TO BE A 0 ES eer 1S 
ME ROE ee So eee ere 15 OH, BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ......... 05 
FIRS — TRAINING ON THE TRAIL: 
ere ee See eee eee 25 Complete song edition .............. 60 
GIRL GUIDE DO wea andie atta ETON 60 I MEE volo cndiwavenscnseven 05 
GIRL SCOUT SONGS Lots of 9D OF MOTE 2.20 csceseccce 02 
gO err nye 10 Nin ccontonsn en aepeweeeeunse 10 
PUD. occ cowccawsdeeowasens 30 TAD PRM, 05.05 swan cdennne cnveeksacs : 25 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
Pe, WN GED inn ass vis ces st aeedniasa’s $1.50 PATTERNS—Coat, Skirt 
NE tno. ok Soa rab iwaakwnnaeees 4.50 or ee, BIE as 6 cicdncecceane ve $0.15 
iE een ere Penne - Norfolk Sait, 30-42 .....0scssasccecs 25 
BRAID—¥-in. wide, yd. .............-+- 10 
x BUTTONS —Per set................. 25 PONCHO SEE 4555s cedure cadekwae 3.25 
10s—6 1 to set—doz. sets ............ 2.75 Ge bvi.cca cs nedneuacenians 4.50 
CANTEEN. Aluminum ............-.-+: eo RINGS, Silver. 3 to 9 .........2cseeee 1.50 
Rs le cin ain wonder aioe weele : , 
COMPASS, Plain .......---...eeereeee, 1.00 Se a BMH canenscescsinescnses - 
I TURE soc o ns oaawdsesicnecies 1.50 ROPE, 4 6, Bal 3 Be ion o0c eciccescvesens AS 
FIRST AID KIT WITH POUCH ..... 1.25 Lots of 5 or more, each ..........+-- 10 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.......... a Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt ........... 50 
Pp RO ie See , . : 0 
FLASHLIGHT ...........-:..ccsecees- 135 SERGE O. D, % in. wide, per yd........ ae 
TR, oi dcnc nk su eewaminenenan 40 ee ee ig ie gh e ” 25 
HANDKERCHIEFS PI NN ois diavncawn dems ni 50 
With Girl Scout emblem: SCOUT STATIONERY ................ 50 
i. lee ee ere rte rere 40 STOCKINGS, wool sizes 8-11 ........-.. 2.00 
freee eee ee eee 25 ; 50 
HAVERSACKS, No. 10000000000 2.75 SN TNO TERE ose 20 on etnansnies : 
GS eee tee ane 1.50 Sle” (REE |. «s cahuwarwawbanelsNiebinn 1.00 
x KHAKI, Official Scout, 36 in. wide ..... 35 THREAD, Khaki spool ..............-+ 15 
Heavy for Officers, 28 in. wide ...... 55 SN MI con capsrininsecsennece 1.20 
bs Soda nicomerienny eo Ne rccivaxtunsseeuninens 20 
MESS KITS. No. 1 Alum. 6 pes........ 3.50 WRIST WATCH 
BN I Sakon e ah op aise pew aetiels’s 2.50 i eg a ar 3.25 
TER BU to vasictscadeseaseceieces 1.75 Ingersoll—Radiolite ............0++e- 4.00 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


ied 


to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


on 


from National Headquarters. 


Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 
Cash must accompany all orders. All checks. drafts, or money orders should be made payable 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased 


4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A NEW SCHOLARSHIP BADGE ! 


This badge is given for exceptional 
progress in school work. Why 
don't YOU win it this year? 


Now that we’re 


all in school 
again, it seems a 


good time to re- 
mind ourselves 
of something it’s 
well worth while 
to remember. 
That is, the impression we’re mak- 
ing every day on the rest of the 
world, who aren’t all Girl Scouts! 

It's hard to stop and think of 
that, I know. It’s more interesting 
to compare notes when we're in 
troop-meeting or having a patrol 
discussion or showing off at a rally 
or having “the time of our lives” in 
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All Girl Scout Troops will want to 
sing the song below on Mrs. Low's 
birthday—October 30th—and so we are 
reprinting it: 








Founder's Song 


Tune "Fair Harvard" 


Rally ’round, all you Girl Scouts, 
and join in a cheer 

For our Founder and leader and 
friend, 

From the girls who live farthest 
to all who are here, 

Let us wish her good luck without 
end! 

From the North to the South, from 
the East to the West, 

We have gathered to greet her 
today, 

Since she’s known us the longest 
and loved us the best, 

In our mem’ry forever she'll stay ! 


Here’s to you, our first Captain, 
we'll never forget 

That you built the first road for 
us all. 

Now we’re marching in triumph, 
we think of you yet, 

And your Troop-flag we'll never 
let fall! 

In the years that are gone, in the 
days that are past, 

We were lonely and tiny and few, 

We’re an army today, and so long 
as we last, 

We'll be faithful, our Founder, 
to you! 























camp. But as a matter of fact, 
from one point of view, the opinion 
the world has of us is more impor- 
tant than the opinion we have of 
each other. 


It’s like your own family: they'll 
take care to criticize you fast 
enough, as I’m sure vou’ve noticed ! 
But you rather like to feel that the 
outside world thinks yours is a 
pretty good sort of family, don’t 
you ? 

Now, all the Girl Scouts are one 
big family from the point of view 
of the outside world. The world 
doesn’t care so much how many 
knots we can tie nor how fast we 
can signal nor how well we can 
draw our maps. They don’t go in 
for that sort of thing, and they are 
perfectly satisfied that we know our 
own business best, as far as those 
special “Scout stunts’ go. But 
there are certain things they do no- 
tice, and though you and I may not 
realize it, it is by those things they 
judge us. 

What difference does it make to 
1922 


National Headquarters Girl 


Scouts, 


your teacher, for instance, that you 
have a wonderful record at camp 
for tidiness and pass every “inspec- 
tion” with flying colors, if your 
desk is in disorder and your books 
torn and inked? What does the 
monitor who marches you down the 
halls and stairs care how well you 
line up on parade on Girl Scout 
day if you are noisy and pushing 
five days in the week? How does 
it help our great organization to 
have you helpful and co-operative 
in the troop and incapable of good 
team-play in the school room? And 
if you are a good enough scout to 
take pride in keeping up with your 
patrol and not being the means of 
lowering its standards, are you as 
careful never to pull a class back by 
inattention or laziness? 

You see, that’s what they judge 
us by—your general attitude toward 
lite and your business in life, which 
happens to be school, just now. 
They don’t always understand what 
your merit badges mean, but there 
are certain broad principles which 
they understand very well and you 
may be sure they are a little more 
critical of us than of non-Scouts. 
That is, they expect more of us— 
and why shouldn't they, as a matter 
of fact? 

Did you ever happen to hear a 
teacher or a school principal say, 


“Oh, yes, I can always depend 
on the windows being open: we 
have several Girl Scouts in this 


room,” or, 

“Janie will see that they’re all on 
time for the trolley: she is a Girl 
Scout, you know,” or, 

“Elizabeth assures me that noth- 
ing of the kind happened, and of 
on page 30) 
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CuaptTer VII 
“And They Cheerily Put to Sea.” 


ASSANDRA came home the 
next night much easier in 
mind as to her brother’s fam- 

ily. Then Susie sent word that she 
should be able to resume her duties 
within two days; altogether, the 
signals were set for fair weather in 
the Bell household. 

But!—Sylvia, thought of it as a 
capitalized, underscored “ but” — 
Cassandra brought with her a letter 
that had arrived in the last mail, and 
this letter was from Sylvia’s Aunt 
Emily, Miss Emily Bell, and it an- 
nounced her coming to see her niece 
and te see about her niece within ten 
days. 

Aunt Emily meant well. Every- 
one knows just what that stands 
for. When a person has to be ex- 
plained by a charitable emphasis 
upon her intentions, then it is per- 
fectly clear that her performances 
are wearisome. Sylvia knew that 
for her, at least, Miss Bell’s visit 
was a period to be endured as best 
she could, chiefly by as many es- 
capes from her aunt’s presence as 
might be accomplished. 

Sylvia went to tea at Mrs. Lev- 
eritt’s with perfect decorum. She 
wore her prettiest gown and be- 
haved in her prettiest manner. 
When Sylvia chose to subdue her- 
self, no young girl could be more 
conventionally charming. Mrs. 
Leveritt watched her with growing 
wonder and approbation. She had 
an old-fashioned respect for her 


elders. a sweet frankness that was 
free from self-consciousness, and 
at times her breezy fun broke 
throvgh the half-shyness in a way 


that Mrs. Leveritt found irresist- 
ible. 
After Sylvia had gone with 


Lloyd to see her safely home, Mrs. 
Leveritt delighted Ruth with her 
praise of her friend. 

“{’m sure I don’t know what peo- 
ple mean by calling Sylvia Bell a 
tomboy,” she said. “She’s not only 
a sweet, girlish girl—she’s an old- 
fashioned little gentlewoman. I 
suppose she has come by that charm 
of hers through growing up alone, 
influenced by that fine Bell library, 
and — well, Ruth, my dear, I’m 
airaid to say—by her freedom from 
intimacy with girls of her own age! 
Yet, how she does bubble over with 
fun and how her eyes do call one 
to join in with her and be a girl, 
too! She’s a dear child, Ruth. I’m 
glad you’ve become friends; al- 
though I’d never admit that our lit- 
tle girl was not as sweet as any girl 
need be!” 


Ruth hugged her aunt. “My 
mother and my mother’s sister set 
me an example,” she said, and 
meant it. 

The next morning the other Syl- 
via, the boyish Sylvia, set out early 
to sail. Once more she wore her 
middy costume and her weather- 
worn old hat, and was as glad to be 
dressed thus as O’Malley was to see 
her wear these things. Both knew 
that this foretold The Walloping 


Window Blind and the pleasure 
they loved most. 

As she came piping down the 
beach, she espied Gabriel Gaby sun- 
ning himself in front of the small 
shack which was his solitary dwell- 
ing place, stretched out upon the 
sand. His house was built under 
the overhanging shelter of the dune; 
it consisted of two rooms roofed by 
a lean-to. Outside it several poles 
were planted as a kind of supple- 
mentary cupboard; upon them 
hung Gabriel’s pots and pans, milk 
can and frying pan, saving labor by 
-sun-drying., 

“Why don’t we ask Gabriel Gaby 
to go with us, O’Malley?” Sylvia 
asked, her hand on O’Malley’s head. 
“if we took Gabriel with us, O’ Mal- 
ley, I could play the harmonica 
while he sailed the boat—though 
that would be a hard thing for you, 
I suppose. But I do want to find 
out on the sly whether he knows 


anything about our house, my 
dear.” 
“Hello, Gabriel Gaby!” Sylvia 


called. “Don’t you want to come 
with us out in the boat, this morn- 
ing? I’m going to take the Hap- 
goods sailing. I thought we’d keep 
along the shore; I’m not sure of 
what they might do. It’s smooth 
this morning, but it’s smoothest 
close inshore, of course.” 

“T shouldn’t think anv one could 
feel the worse for this kind of 
water,” said Gabriel Gaby. “But 
people’re queer, every ways— 
brains, an’ hearts an’ souls; an’ I 
shouldn’t wonder if stomachs, too. 
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Yes, I’d just as lieves go along; I’m 
not, so to say, rushin’ busy.” Once 
more Gabriel winked at Sylvia. 

“Come along, then,” cried Sylvia, 
jumping up. “The Hapgoods are 
probably waiting. I told them to 
wait for me by my tender.” 

Ruth and Lloyd were waiting for 
Sylvia. Lloyd and Gabriel ran the 
rowboat down the beach, and Lloyd 
turned to Sylvia 
after she was 
launched, saying : 
“You may as well 
be passenger this 
morning; I do 
know how to row, 
and if two gen- 
tlemen are in- 
vited by you, they 
ought to do the 
hard work.” 

“Hear! hear!” 
Gabriel Gaby ap- 
proved him. 
“Sylvia’s got a 
right to loaf this 
time.” So Sylvia 
and Ruth sat to- 
gether in the 
stern, and Lloyd 
and Gabriel 
rowed out to The 
Walloping Wain- 
dow Blind’s 
moorings. 

“Wouldn't dare 
hint at sailin’ her, 
would I?” sug- 
gested Gabriel 
Gaby. 

“Not yet; by 
and by I’m going 
to let you take 
her, while I show 
you how beauti- 
fully I now play 
the harmonica ! 
I’m afraid O’ 
Malley will jump 
overboard, but if 
we keep inshore 
he won’t drown. 
Shall we go up 
the coast, first? 
It’s shoal water, and Ruth won't 
feel any motion,” suggested Sylvia, 
a design behind her consideration 
for Ruth. 

Sylvia was not inclined to talk, 
but Gabriel Gaby made it unneces- 
sary. He was an inveterate talker, 
and was always delighted to get a 
new audience for the tales of his 
voyages, begun when a sailor was a 
sailor—not a stoker, an engineer, or 
mechanic of some sort. 

Lloyd listened to Gabriel with 
gpen admiration; Ruth found him 
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less entrancing, but yet could not 
escape his thrall. Gabriel was in 
high feather. He had not had a 
new audience in many a day; never 
a more attentive one. 

Sylvia was released from a 
hostess’s obligation. She gave her 
whole mind to fhe boat, as she liked 
to do, leaning back leisurely, for 


the wind was light and her task. 





He sat there in her boat, letting himself be sailed home. 


was light, also, in consequence. 

After a time, Sylvia was aroused. 
The boat had crept up the shore till 
she had come so far as to be nearly 
opposite the cove which Sylvia had 
discovered at the foot of the over- 
grown path that led down from the 
vld house among the brambles. 

“Ts that a cove, Gabriel, in 
there?” Sylvia asked with studied 
carelessness. 

“Yes, ’tis,”’ Gabriel said, looking 
in the direction in which she 
pointed. 


“IT don’t think that looks quite 
like other inlets, Gabriel,” Sylvia 
ventured not wanting to seem curi- 
ous. or to arouse Gabriel’s interest 
unduly. She had a strong desire to 
keep her little old house a secret, 
for which reason she wanted to find 
out if it were actually a_ secret, 
known to her alone. “Does it run in 
far? Do you know anything about 
it? I never rowed 
in there, I’m 
sure,” 

“No reason why 
you should, ’s far’s 
| know,” Gabriel 
Gaby said, not 
pleased by the in- 
terruption of his 
entertainment. 
“Certain, I’ve been 
there. It runs in’s 
far’s an inlet can 
far’s the main- 
land. Nothin’ pe- 
culiar about it now. 
I’ve dug seaweed, 
the kind they usein 
makin’ some drug 
or other, ’round 
the rock in there. 
There’s a big rock 
around the cove, 
out o’ sight’s you 
sail past. They do 
say smugglers 
used that place 
once, but that 
wa'n’t in my time. 
Nothin’ to see 
there now.” 

Svlvia knew that 
there was no use 
in trying to get 
anything more out 
of him in regard 
to that inlet which 
so interested her, 
more, not less, 
than before, since 
she had heard Ga- 
briel’s careless al- 
lusion to possible 
smugglers who 
used it in the past 

She let herself go off delightfully 
into the visions which this hint 
called up. Perhaps the old house 
had been their lair! Perhaps its 
falling walls had once echoed to a 
blood-curdling chorus like that de- 
liciously horrible one in “Treasure 
Island!” Sylvia resolved to go 
again to visit it. She would hunt 
up old people and slyly get them 
to tell her ancient stories of the 
nei¢hborhood. Perhaps thus she 
would indirectly learn what she 
wanted to know. For, the more 














she thought of this old house, the 
more she felt that she wanted to 
hide it away from intruders; hide 
it in her knowledge, as Nature was 
hiding it from bodily intrusion, in 
an almost impenetrable _ thicket. 
Svylvia’s father was right, to a cer- 
tain degree, in considering her still 
a child. 

“I’m coming about, crew,” Sylvia 
said at last. “Going down the 
coast. "Ware boom!” 


HE jammed her tiller down hard, 

the boat hesitated, then swung 
around. The sail flapped an instant, 
then the boom swung across the 
standing room, and they were head- 
ed back in the direction in which 
they had come. 

“Shall I stand over to the is- 
land?” Sylvia asked. “It’s a pretty 
little thing; we might go around it, 
:f you like.” 

“Ave, aye, sir; whatever you say, 
goes,” answered Lloyd. 

“Feel well—both of vou?” 
via asked. ~ 

“Right as a trivet. Don’t seem 
to have brought along the part of us 
that doesn’t like sailing,” returned 
Lloyd. 

“Good!” exclaimed Sylvia. “Will 
you take her, Gabriel? I want to 
play.” 

“Want to see if we're strong 
enough to stand the mouth organ, 
too?” suggested Lloyd. 

Sylvia laughed, but made no 
other reply. She resigned her place, 
her tiller and sheet to Gabriel Gaby, 
produced her harmonica from her 
pocket, wiped it on her sleeve in 
quite a boyish manner. and began to 
perform. 

O'Malley howled.’ When he 
found that howling did not check 
his mistress, he came aft and sat 
down on her feet, putting his fore 
paws on her knees and looking up 
into her face with prayerful eyes. 

“He hopes that he can put on the 
soft pedal, Tink,” said Lloyd. 
“He’s sitting on your feet.” 

Sylvia nodded but did not pause 
in her playing for other answer. 
She managed to caress O’Malley 
with her knee, but this did not as- 
suage his feelings. 

“How’s that?’ she demanded, 
breathless but triumphant, as she 
ended her tune. 

“Pretty good, Sylvia; real good’s 
I may say,” Gabriel answered heart- 
ily, feeling that, as her teacher, it 
was his duty to reply. 

She fell to piping again. 


Syl- 


The lit- 


tle beat was rounding the small is- 
land; it was one of the many pretty 
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little spots of earth which dotted the 
bay. This one was wooded on three 
sides but on its eastern side it had a 
bare and rocky little beach. 

As The Walloping Window Blind 
came around it, there on the sand 
stood two figures. They were dig- 
ging, coats off, their loose shirts 
open at the throat, their whole ef- 
fect (at least to Sylvia’s quick im- 
agination) eloquent of mystery. 
And one was Mr. Clement Bell; the 
other his factotum, Eben Tompkins. 

Sylvia’s harmonica dropped on 
O’Malley’s head; he yelped, not 
hurt, but nervous, and considering 
this insult added to injury. 

Eben looked up and seemed to 
say something to his employer, for 


Mr. Bell saluted with one hand, 
vaguely. Even from that distance 


one could see that he was far too 
interested in his singular employ- 
mient to be alive to anything else. 

“For pity’s sake! That’s your 
father, digging, ‘way out here!” 
cried Kuth, jumping up to see bet- 
ter. 


Sylvia flushed to her hair. She 
could not have said why, but this 
discovery of theirs made her miser- 
ably uncomfortable. 

“IT wonder why they are digging? 
It would be nice if father began to 
care about fishing.” She tried to 
sneak carelessly. 


“You know they ain’t clam beds 
there, Sylvie,” Gabriel Gaby said; 
“still less mud worms, which you 
don’t use perch fishin’, nor yet blue- 
fish trollin’, nor for mackerel. 
He’s out this way a lot, different 
places. I often see’m, earlier’n this, 
most al’ays. I expect it’s got some- 
thin’ to do with that secret work o’ 
his. Eben Tompkins beats all get 
out; won't tell one thing about it. 
Folks all say he likes to make him- 
self important "bout it.” 


“Tt is work that is of benefit to 
all the world,” said Sylvia, throw- 
ing back her head like a spirited 
horse—the more proudly that there 
was within her a shocked sense of 
pain, as if something that she could 
not define were going wrong. “You 
can’t expect that to be talked about. 
People wouldn’t understand. 1 am 
very glad that Eben Tompkins is so 
careful.” 


TILL very quiet and preoccu- 
pied, Sylvia let Gabriel make her 
moorings, furl the sail and row them 
all ashore. 
As she stepped out of the rowboat 
onto the beach, Sylvia aroused and 
threw. off her abstraction. 
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“She was stubby and square, but we 
didn’t much care, 
And we cheerily put to sea; 
And we left the crew of the junk to 
chew 
The bark of the rubgub tree.” 


She sang at the top of a voice of 
considerable volume. 

“That’s the poem about The Wal- 
loping Window Blind, in ‘Davy and 
the Goblin.’ It’s perfectly beauti- 
ful! Good-bye, Hapgoods both. 
Glad you’re feeling able to sit up.” 

With which farewell Sylvia ran 
down the beach, with O’Malley 
racing just ahead of her. Sober 
thoughts never made her walk so- 
berly. 


CuapTerR VIII 


Prunes and Prisms. 


Hl, me! Is today the day?” 

thought Sylvia, looking out 

upon the dawn from_ her 
eastern window, remembering that 
Aunt Emily would come before this 
sun set. 

“T'll work in the garden before 
breakfast, since I’m awake so ear- 
ly,” she said to herself. 

Sylvia was a good gardener. 
Though she was uncertain and fitful 
in regard to other work, her garden 
was never neglected. The flowers 
at the Bell house were the admira- 
tion of everyone, and their luxuriant 
bloom was due chiefly to Sylvia’s 
faithful care of them. 

In a skirt and smock, barehead, 
and forgetting her gloves, Sylvia 
took her hoe and rake and sallied 
forth. 

O'Malley sat obediently on the 
bed border, but occasionally he 
hitched the least bit nearer; he did 
so want to be precisely on the same 
spot that his mistress occupied. 
And then, without warning, when 
everything seemed to be going well, 
O’Malley growled a deep, throaty 
growl, fraught with earnest mean- 
ing. 

Sylvia looked up. Over against 
the fence on the side street bound- 
ary of the Bell place, leaned a man, 
watching her from afar. 

When she raised her head, the 
man raised his hat. Sylvia bowed, 
slightly annoyed, she did not know 
why. 

He waited and leaned forward. 
Sylvia reluctantly crossed over to 
receive the question which he 
seemed to want to ask. 

“Good morning,” the stranger 
said pleasantly, looking at Sylvia 
And William was off wandering 


” 














“Good morning,” replied the girl, 
her hand on O’Malley, who §stiil 
growled in his throat. 


“Do you take boarders here?” 
asked the man. “I am in search of 
a boarding place—not one of the 





crowded summer hotels farther on, 
but a quiet, private place. One was 
suggested to me; is this it?” 

“No, for we don’t take boarders,” 
Sylvia anwered. 

“T see. Sorry to have troubled 
you. You don’t happen'to know the 
place to which I was directed ?” the 
stranger persisted. 

Sylvia shook her head. “No- 
where along here; these are all pri- 
vate houses. The boarding houses 
are farther back in the village, or 
farther up the beach,” she said. 

“Thank you. Once more I apolo- 
gize for interrupting you. Is this 
Mr. Dinsmore’s place?” asked the 
man, with a comprehensive glance 
around that seemed to take in every- 
thing. 

“No, it isn’t; Mr. Dinsmore lives 
on another street,” said Sylvia 
crisply, and turned away. 

The man put on his hat, which he 
had politely held in his hand while 
Sylvia had talked with him, and 
went his way. Sylvia resumed her 
hoeing, but with none of her first 
energy. 

This man vaguely annoyed and 
troubled her. He was not of the 
type of her fellow townsmen, nor 
was he like the usual summer vis- 
itor to their lovely shore. 

It was early in the morning for 
a person to be abroad seeking board. 
Sylvia did not believe that any one 
could have directed him to a board- 
ing place which might by any possi- 
bility resemble the fine old Bell 
place; she knew of none of that 
sort. 

Therefore, why had this stranger 
pretended to mistake the Bell house 
for the house of which he was in 
search? 

“Well, I’m growling at him, too. 
I don’t blame you one bit, O’Mal- 
lev,” Sylvia said aloud, as a retro- 
snective growl muttered in the dog’s 
throat. “But I’ve got to hoe if I 
want to get anything done this 
morning.” 

She fell on her task more vigor- 
ously, and worked well for another 
quarter of an hour, when O'Malley 
growled again, then barked, several 
sharp, excited barks, and whined. 
Sylvia looked up. 

Coming down the grass, having 
evidently entered by the front gate 
and come around, was a tall lady. 
She was dressed in a most correctly 
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plain tailored suit of some dark, 
light-weight cloth; her hat was 
close and tight veiled. She wore 
gray gloves, irreproachably well- 
fitting and spotless; her coat 
opened at the neck in a trim little 
V, and the collar of her silvery silk 
blouse below it fitted and met in a 
faultless line, held together by an 
amethyst, framed in an oval of old 
English gold. She was decidedly 
tall, thin and straight. There was 
considerable reason in what Sylvia 
had once said of this lady, that “no 
one ever could be as neat and nice 
as she looked.” 

“Why, Aunt Emily! Where did 
you come from?” cried Sylvia, 
dropping her hoe with a gesture 
that she managed to make impulsive 
and suggestive of joy, but coming 
toward the arrival with lingering 
feet. 





THE STORY SO FAR 


Ruth and Lloyd Hapgood are spend- 
ing the summer at the seashore where 
they meet Sylvia Bell, known in the town 
as Captain Sylvia. Sylvia has as her 
closest chum, her dog, Charles O’ Malley. 
She lives with her father and a house- 
keeper in the village the year ‘round. 
Her father is so wrapped up in research 
work that he has very little time to give 
to his daughter—so that except for her 
dog, she has had very little companion- 
ship. She becomes very fond of the 
Hapgoods and takes them sailing—they 
in turn help her when Cassandra, her 
maid, is oblived to go off for a day, for 
Ruth is a splendid little housekeeper. 
In one of her tramps with her dog, she 
stumbles upon a little house, which seems 
very mysterious to her and which she 
plans to keep to herself. 





“I arrived late last night, so 
stayed at the inn.* I am an early 


riser, you know,” returned Miss 
Bell. 

She surveyed Sylvia, flushed, 
heated, dishevelled, bareheaded, 


with extreme disapproval. 

“T am glad to find you up so 
early, and so industrious,” Aunt 
Emily said. “But, oh, Sylvia! will 
you never learn the proper care of 
your complexion and hands? Why, 
why are you hatless and gloveless? 
You distress me beyond measure. 
Gardening is an excellent occupa- 
tion for a young lady, quite poeti- 
cal and, at the same time, whole- 


some. But you should wear rubber 
gloves always; never omit them 
once. And, of course, never, never 


work in your garden bareheaded.” 
“But, Aunt Emily.” protested 
Sylvia, wondering to find herself 
put upon her own defense almost 
before she had saluted her aunt, 
“what would be the use of wearing 


a hai in the garden when I never 
trv to protect my face sailing? I 
shove my old hat back ’most always 
when I’m sailing, and the sun is ever 
so nnich hotter and more tanning on 
the water than it is here.” 

“Flave I ever said, ever, that you 
should not protect your complexion 
on the water?” sighed Miss Bell. 
“Obviously, these two wrongs can- 
not make a right. You should wear 
a veil when you are sailing. You 
are perfectly brown this minute. 
Thank heaven, you don’t freckle!” 

“Aunt Emily, won’t you come 
into the house? Have you had 
breakfast? We haven't.” 

“IT took a cup of coffee-—exe- 
crably bad coffee—at the inn. I 
expected to breakfast here with my 
brother,” said Miss Bell. “How is 
my brother ?” 

“He's well,” said Sylvia. 
busy, of course.” 

“Of course,” agreed her aunt, go- 
ing toward the house with Sylvia be- 
side her, keeping a hand on O’Mal- 
ley, who did not enjoy Miss Bell’s 
company. 

sreakfast was an _ oppressive 
meal. Mr. Bell aroused to a decent 
welcome of his sister, but relapsed 
into his customary abstraction al- 
most immediately. Sylvia was not 
accustomed to talk at the table; 
now she felt, with her aunt’s critical 
eye upon her, as if she were not ac- 
customed even to eat at the table, so 
nervous and awkward did that cor- 
rect lady make her. 


“Very 


“We will go to your room, Syl- 
via, if you please,” announced Miss 
Beli, when the meal was over. “I 
shall ask you first to report to me 
your employment, amusements, and 
reading, since I was here. Then | 
desire you to lay out before me vour 
wardrobe. I must see what requires 
mending, or renewal. I shall not be 
ahle to return here, I fear, till Oc- 
tober. ' 


In her own room, Sylvia was put 
through what she herself called “a 
course of sprouts.” She tried hard 
to keep her equanimity through it, 
but Aunt Emily had to perfection 
the gift of making other people’s 
nerves and temper kindle. 

“Svlvia,” she said at last, sternly, 
“vou are growing up and, I regret 
to sav, you are not growing up ac- 
cording to my ideas of what a young 
lady should be. I shall talk seri- 
ously to my brother about you. It 
is frightful that he should be so en- 
grossed in whatever it may be upon 
which he spends his time, that he 
cannot do his duty by his one child. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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A Fair Exchange Is No Robbery, or — 





A CRASH IN THE NIGHT 


OR nearly a vear Florence 

Steele had worn a diamond- 

shaped black and gold pin in 
her blouse. When she returned 
from Easter vacation it had disap- 
peared, and her own Beta college 
pin, which she had not been wear- 
ing, took its place. 

Lucia Stanton first noticed it. 

“Where’s the Psi U pin gone?” 
she asked in wonder. 

“I’m not wearing it any more,” 
was all that Florence said, but she 
blushed as she thought of the first 
exchange of the pins, which meant 
that an engagement would be an- 
nounced as soon as college days were 
over—and the subsequent giving 
back of the pins in a tiff, when 
Florence had said: “Will you please 
return my pin?” “TI shall never of- 
fer you mine again,” the Psi U man 
had replied. “I shall surely never 
ask you for it,” Florence had said. 
How she had longed for the return 
of his pin—longed to give hers back. 
But she had not dared to make the 
first advances. 

“And I couldn’t get another word 
from her,” Lucia said later, in re- 
porting the incident to her room- 
mate, Molly Gilbert. “She’s as 
mysterious about the disappearance 
of the frat pin as she was about its 
owner.” 

“I noticed she was awfully quiet 
lately,” said Molly. 

“If only I were a microbe of 
some sort, and could pop into her 
mind,” exclaimed Lucia. “Here is 
a romance right under our noses, 
and we can’t even get a peep at it. 
If I had secrets——” 

“Tf you could ‘tales unfold,’ you 
certainly would unfold them,” 
laughed Molly. 

She glanced from the window. 

“There’s the postman. Run down 
and get the mail, that’s a dear,” ex- 
claimed Molly. 

“A letter from grandma. How’s 
this for ears that tired of lectures? 
It ought to cheer even Florence. 
Listen! Grandma has invited you 
and me and any other two girls we 
want, to spend a couple of weeks 
with her at the beach this summer. 
We'll ask Florence—and Ruth Mad- 
ison, don’t you think ?” 


By Eliza Carleton 
Illustrated by M. O. Stone 


Molly and Lucia came from the 
same town, while Florence lived in 
a not far distant city. Ruth was a 
home friend of Lucia’s and Molly’s, 
but not a college girl. 

“Five weeks more—then July, 
August, and all aboard for grand- 
ma’s! Won't it be a lark!” Molly 
exclaimed. 

The five weeks passed, and with 
it examinations. July went and Au- 
gust came. 

As the little steamer, the Dorothy 
Relle, swung alongside the wharf, 
four hands stopped waving to pick 
up bags of various kinds, while the 
man who had been answering the 
salute from the wharf, replaced his 
hat on his head, and came forward 
to meet the four girls. 

“Don’t try to take all of the 
bags,” Molly laughed. “We are 
perfectly able to carry our own tooth 
paste and bathing suits.” 

“You’d better be satisfied with all 
you can take,” added Lucia, as she 
withdrew her bag from the man’s 
hand, already burdened with Flor- 
ence’s suitcase, “When we've been 
here two weeks, tramping and swim- 
ming and rowing, we'll be able to 
manage full-fledged trunks without 
help, I imagine.” 

“That reminds me, we have a 
community steamer trunk—if I am 
ever able to find the check. How’s 
grandma?” asked Molly. 

“Fine and dandy,” replied Molly’s 
Uncle Fred, “but she thinks she has 
bad news for you. While we were 
at supper last night, an automobile 
stopped in front of the cottage, and 
in walked our Bennington cousins— 
four of them—for a few days’ 
visit.” 

“They are always dropping in 
upon grandma,” sighed Molly. 
“What becomes of us? Do we sleep 
on the veranda or in the garage?” 

“We solved the problem by hiring 
the Chase cottage for you. If there 
had been only two cousins, I might 
have bunked somewhere. As it was, 
grandma had to turn over your 
rooms to them, and she is more dis- 
appointed than you are. 

“The Chase cottage is only three 
cottages from ours, and we thought 


you wouldn’t mind spending a few 
nights there. The Plaisteds will be 
next door to you, and you can call 
upon them if you need anything dur- 
ing the night. You'll be with us 
during the day, of course.” 

“There’d be room for us at grand- 
ma’s table, even if we had to dine in 
relays. I wonder it didn’t occur to 
her that we might sleep in relays. 
Well, I think it will be a lark, so 
grandma needn’t worry.” 

“T do, too,” responded Ruth. 

“Sa do I,” said Florence. 

“IT only hope the Plaisteds are 
used to ‘the sounds of revelry by 
night,’ ”’ laughed Lucia. 

“The cottage is used very little, 
so perhaps it isn’t in the best of con- 
dition. It was the only vacant one 
near. I telephoned to Mr. Chase for 
the key, and it arrived in the after- 
noon mail.” 

“There’s grandma,” exclaimed 
Molly, starting ahead of the group, 
and rushing to throw her arms about 
the neck of the lady with a smile 
who came down the veranda steps to 
meet them, 


MOLLY turned to her friends. 
“You know Lucia and Ruth, 
and this is Florence Steele. 

“Well, grandma, it never rains but 
it pours, does it?” exclaimed Molly, 
the greetings over. 

“I always did love showers, you 
know,” was Mrs. Russell’s reply. 

“T suppose because it makes 
everything grow and bear fruit— 
and her fruits were patience and 
long suffering,” twinkled Molly. 

“An appreciative grandchild,” 
smiled Mrs. Russell. 

“VYou’ve had lunch?” Mrs. Rus- 
sell asked, when new guests had met 
old guests, and wraps and bags had 
been deposited wherever room for 
them could be found. 

“Only sandwiches and brownies 
and cake and fudge and bananas and 
giapes and marsmallows,” burst 
forth Molly; “but we’re nearly 
starved. When do we have sup- 
per?” 

“Tet me get you something to 
eat,” and Mrs. Russell started hos- 
pitably towards the dining room 
door. 
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“No, no, Mrs. Russell,” protested 
Lucia, “we’ve eaten every minute 
since we left Kendall except when 
we were watching a nice, interesting 
school of jellyfish.” 

“Where’s Hannah?” asked Molly, 
suddenly. “I must go and speak to 
her, and tell her we’ve come pre- 
pared to earn our food by the sweat 
of our brows—even to bungalow 
aprons. Ruthie and I help tonight; 
Lucia and Florence at breakfast. 
tlannah isn’t to wash a dish while 
we are here. The last is mother’s in- 
struction.” 

“You must be happy today, 
grandma,” said Molly, the next af- 
ternoon, when the rain, which had 
been threatening, drove the girls in- 
doors. “You say you like showers.” 

“It looks more like rain than a 
shower,’ Uncle Fred _ observed. 
“The sky has been opening and 
shutting all day.” 

Uncle Fred’s words proved true. 
The rain fell harder and harder. 
The girls decided to retire early af- 
ter supper to the Chase cottage. 
Uncle Fred preceded them with a 
wheelbarrow of wood with its “oil- 
skins on” as Lucia said, and soon 
they had a cosy fire burning in the 
hreplace. 

“See the little fire-nvmphs dance,” 
exclaimed Florence, as she seated 
herself in front of the burning logs, 
“and hear the rain on the window. 

t is an anvil chorus accompanying 
them.” 

When Molly’s uncle arose to 
leave them, he said: “I’m going 
over to the store for an evening pa- 
per. Is there anything I can bring 
you?” 

“Pring us a paper, too,” Molly 
suggested. 

Uncle Fred returned shortly with 
the paper and a pound box of 
“something to keep you from being 
lonely and hungry,” he said. 

“Ts that a reflection on grandma’s 
cooking or on our appetitees ?”’ Mol- 
ly laughed. 

“If the coat fits,’ Uncle Fred 
laughed in return. 

“Ton’t light the lamps yet,” Flor- 
ence said, when he had left them a 
second time. “Let’s sit before the 
fire and talk.” 

“Don’t you love the rain pattering 
on the veranda roof?’ exclaimed 
Lucia. “And hear the wind! It 
really is a wild night.” 

“Let's tell secrets,” suggested 
Molly. 

“I wish I had one to donate,” 
sighed Lucia. “Imagine me with a 
secret.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a secret long,” 
laughed Florence. 
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“Out with vours,” returned Lucia. 
“Is it the firelight that makes her 
cheeks so pink, or is she blushing ?” 

“T’ve no secrets to tell,” said 
Florence. 

“That’s well expressed,” giggled 
Lucia. “No secrets to tell!” 

“Pass the chocolates, please,” 
said Ruth. “That was a dandy piece 
I had last time. There was wedding 
cake inside.” 

“You should have saved it to 
dream on,” said Lucia. 

“Dream?” exclaimed Ruth “You 
won't let me dream. You giggle and 
talk all night long. I’m going to 
sleep in a private room tonight.” 

“You are not. You sleep in the 
ward with us. That’s the best part 
of a cottage, two beds in one room. 
Tt’s more sociable,” said Lucia. 

“Put on another stick of wood, 
Molly,” Ruth said. “You are near- 
est the basket. It’s spooky when the 
fire dies down.” 

“TI wonder what time it is,’ ob- 
served Lucia, looking at her wrist 
watch as the log burst into blaze an 
lighte1 the room. “Half-past niue. 
Can you reach the evening paper, 
Ruth? And if the chocolates have 
not disappeared entirely, I'll have 
another, thank vou.” 

By the light of the fire Lucia read 











the most conspicuous heading in the 
paper : 

“Aged Couple Murdered !” 

“How cheerful you are,” ex- 
claimed Florence. “Read the comic 
page. That’s my favorite.” 

“*The police are searching for a 
suspicious character who was seen 
in the vicinity of the home of the 
aged couple during ‘the afternoon,’ ” 
continued Lucia. “‘The couple 
lived near the Brangdon wood.’ ” 

“That’s not far from here,” in- 
terjected Molly. 


, 


“*And were well-to-do,’”’ con- 
tinued the reading. “ ‘It is believed 
the man entered the house for the 
purpose of robbing and, being dis- 
covered in the act, shot the o!d peo- 
ple. The confusion of the bureau 
drawers and the desk testify to rob- 
bery as the motive.’ ”’ 

“Ts that all you can find to read ?” 
asked Molly. “I’d rather listen to 
the International Complication of 
the Tariff, or the By-Laws of the 
South Sea Suffragettes.” 

“Ch, well,” said Lucia, “it’s near- 
ly 10 o'clock, anyway. We'd better 
go to bed.” 

“Do you suppose the fire will be 
all right if we put the screen around 
it?” asked Molly. 


A man with a coat pulled up over his ears had just entered the room. 











Lucia lighted the lamp. 

“I’m not going to be murdered for 
my valuables,” said Ruth, unfasten- 
ing her wrist watch. “I’m going to 
leave it on the table here with a note 
for the chance robber to help him- 
self, but to leave me alone,” and she 
taid the watch on the table and, tak- 
ing off a ring, laid it by its side. 

“There, now, I feel safe.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Molly. 
“I'll add my coral beads and my 
watch.” 

“Wait,” said Lucia, hastening up 
the stairs. When she returned, she 
laid her purse on the table. 

“There’s all my spare change and 
the ten dollar bill mother gave me. 
I hate to part with thee, little bill, 
but it’s all for the good of the cause. 
1 absolutely refuse to part with my 
watch. Someone has got to know 
what time it is.” 

“Fere’s my contribution,” said 
Florence, drawing a ring from her 
finger, and unfastening her Beta pin, 
she added them to the pile. 


THER coins and small bills 
joined the collection, and Lucia, 
going to the dining room, returned 
with the plated and worn cottage 
spoons, and laughing, placed them 
beside the treasures. 

“Come on to bed,” she said, and 
giggling, they followed the leader 
who was carrying the lamp upstairs. 

The giggling had ceased and si- 
lence reigned for several minutes. 

“Did anyone notice whether the 
flash-light uncle loaned us was still 
on the stand by the bed?” Molly 
vroke the silence. 

“Ves, it’s there. 
plied Ruth. 

Silence came again, silence pro- 
longed, for the four girls slept, side 
Sy side, in two beds drawn close to- 
gether. Suddenly Ruth started up, 
so suddenly Lucia aroused. 

“What was that?” exclaimed 
Ruth. 

The other girls aroused, and lis- 
tened. 

“It sounded 
whispered Lucia. 

“Tr’s the wind,” said Molly. 

“Tt is surely someone walking on 
the veranda,” Ruth whispered in 


I can feel it,’’ re- 


like footsteps,” 


awe. “Hark!” 

“Tucia’s newspaper story has 
made us all creepy. You can hear 
all sorts of noises in a storm.” But 


Molly’s voice was not as firm as she 
wished. 

“Hark!” said Lucia, and as four 
hearts beat faster, silence reigned in 
the room, while the mysterious 
sounds on the outside of the cottage 
continued. 
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“IT can hear someone talking, 
whispered Ruth. 

“It’s your imagination.” But 
Molly’s tone was not encouraging, 
and all became silent again and lis- 
tened. 

“Qh, my goodness!” There was 
fright in Florence’s hushed voice, 
and she sank back and buried her 
face in the pillow, for the sound of 
breaking glass was heard. 


A BLIND has hit against the win- 

dow and broken it,” Molly 
whispered, trying to reassure herself 
and the other girls. 

“There are no blinds,” Ruth’s 
awed voice whispered. “Someone is 
raising a window. My turquoise 
ring!” 

“I’m going to find out what it is,” 
exclaimed Lucia, springing up. 
“Pass me the flash-light.” 

“Don’t!” protested Ruth. 

“I’m not going to lose that ten 
dollar bill,” responded Lucia with 
determination. 

“You'd better lost that than your 
life,” whispered Florence tragically. 

“You can scream for the Plai- 
steds, if you want. Give me the 
flash-light,” and throwing the bath- 
robe which was lying over the foot 
of the bed over her, Lucia took the 
light from Ruth’s unwilling hand, 
and started downstairs. 

“She sha’n’t go alone,” said Molly 
with equal determination, and start- 
ed after her, while the other girls 
followed. 

Lucia descended half way down 
the stairs, and flashed the light 
about until it reached one of the 
windows under the veranda. A man 
with a coat pulled up over his ears 
had just entered the room, while an- 
other form was just entering the 
window, his cap down, and his coat 
up. 

“Who the dickens is here? Is 
that you, mother?” exclaimed the 
man who had entered the room, in 
surprise. 

“No. this isn’t your mother. 
You’ve got into the wrong house, 
and you’d better get out as quick as 
you can, or I'll arouse the family.” 

“Who are you, anyway?” asked 
the voice. 

“It makes no difference who I am. 
If you don’t get out, I'll arouse my 


father. He’s deaf, but this noise 
will wake him. If he comes, he'll 
shoot.” 


“Wait a minute,” said the voice. 
“There’s some mistake. Isn’t this 
the Chase cottage ?” 

“Yes, this is the Chase cottage. 
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but we are hiring it, and it’s ours 
while we’re here.” 

“How long since ?” asked the man. 

“Since yesterday afternoon at 4 
o’clock.” . 

“Then I beg your pardon,” said 
the voice, humbly. “I am Harvey 
Chase. My friend and I were driv- 
ing home from Allston. We started 
this afternoon. The rain made the 
road through the woods so dark we 
had a hard time trying to find our 
way and decided to make for here. 
We left our car in the garage and 
walked down. I hadn’t a key, and 
we tried to find a window unlocked. 
I’m sorry if we frightened you.” 

“It’s too bad to put a man out of 
his own house,” exclaimed J.ucia, 
with sympathy. 

“Not at all,” responded Halsey. 
“We'll go to the hotel.” 

“If grandma only had another 
room,” exclaimed Molly. 

“T don’t know whether you will 
remember me or not” (she spoke to 
Halsey), “but I used to know you 
when you came here oftener. I am 
Molly Gilbert, Mrs. Russell’s grand- 
daughter. Grandma invited us to 
snend the fortnight with her, but her 
house was crowded with unexpected 
guests when we got here, so Uncle 
Fred hired this cottage for us, and 
I’m ever so sorry it has made it in- 
convenient for you.” 

“Not a bit,” responded Halsey. 

“We're leaving tomorrow, if that 
will do you any good,” added Molly. 
“Grandma’s guests go then.” 

Lucia’s light, which had been fo- 
cussed on,the figures in the room, 
wavered, and fell upon the pile of 
trinkets on the table, her purse with 
the ten dollar bill, Ruth’s wrist 
watch, the coral beads, and, by itself, 
clear and conspicuous, the little Beta 
pin. 


UCIA began to laugh, nervously 
at first, the strain over, then 
heartily. 

“We were expecting visitors to- 
night. Do you see the pile of booty 
we had laid out for them, so they 
wouldn’t disturb us?” 

A pause followed in which Hal- 
sey seemed to sense the situation, 
for his laugh soon joined Lucia’s. 

“You can laugh if you want,” said 
Molly seriously, “but it might have 
been real. If you don’t mind, Mr. 
Chase, I wish you’d go down to 
grandma’s before you go to the ho- 
tel, and tell Uncle Fred to come and 
spend the night with us, rain or 
shine. While you’re gone, I’d like 
the other man to stay.” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A STUDY IN CLOTHES 


Bes on pins and needles” is 
a trite metaphor, yet none 

other so exactly expresses the 
condition of the whole sophomore 
class of Natick College that Satur- 
day afternoon in November. 

“But are you sure it is today?” 
Glen Brigden asked for the eleventh 
time. 

“Thelma Underwood told me,” 
replied Gladys Hammon. “Some 
freshman told her by mistake, and 
she ran over to see me about it.” 

“Do all our girls know it?” 

Gladys nodded. “I think so. 
Margaret went out to tell the 
Bunch. We ought to be able to get 
somebody into the auditorium to spy 
on them.” 

“We certainly ought to. That’s 
the only way we can ever find out 
whom they elect for class officers 
this afternoon. Can’t you fix it up 
somehow ?” 

“You bet I’m going to try. If it’s 
possible, we’ll find out. But I wish 
Margaret would hurry back. To- 
gether we could work out some- 
thing.” 

Rachel Loveland rushed into 
the Twins’ room. As their best 
friend, she had the privilege of en- 
trance whenever she wanted. “Oh, 
Gladys! D’ye know the freshmen 
are holding their class meeting at the 
auditorium right after lunch?” 

“Yes, Lovey. We've been hold- 
ing a council of war ever since third 
hour class to find some way to get 
in. We’ve been trying to think of 
some sophomore that they didn’t 
know, and run her in, but there are 
too many objections to that plan.” 

“If you go under the floor in the 
cellar you ought to be able to hear 
through the ventilators.” 

“Or in the attic, and look down 
through the light fixtures in the 
ceiling. That’s where I think I'll 
go,” volunteered Gladys. 

“Why doesn’t somebody lie down 
between the seats in the balcony?” 
Glen suggested. ; 

“That’s possible,” Gladys and 
Lovey agreed. “You do that. We'll 
all have to use our ingenuity to get 
at least one girl inside. What a pity 
Margaret doesn’t hurry back!” 

They thought it still more a pity 
when lunch time came and went 
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without her. They discussed the ap- 
proaching class meeting during the 
whole meal. Stone House was a 
sophomore dormitory, and none but 
the second year girls ate there. 
Nearly all of them had one or more 
ideas for spying out the results of 
the election. And all were eager to 
test out their plans. 


T was imperative to make the dis- 

covery, because the success of the 
freshman banquet, which followed 
soon after the elections, depended 
on the number of class officers 
which attended. If the sophomores 
could kidnap the officers, then the 
victory in that contest was theirs. 
All of them remembered how, the 
year before, their rival class had 
succeeded in capturing all the first 
year officers, except the Hammon 
Twin who was a Class Marshal. 
And this year they meant to take 
dire revenge by keeping every fresh- 
man officer from the banquet. So it 
was necessary to learn the names of 
those elected and the date of the 
banquet. 

But the freshmen, warned by the 
friendly juniors, were on the look- 
out. They were not to be caught 
napping. After the class had as- 
sembled in the auditorium, they 
locked all but one entrance, set a 
guard over that, and then proceeded 
to search for sophomores. 

Three or four second year girls, 
hidden between the seats in the bal- 
cony, were quickly discovered and 
made to pass between rows of jeer- 
ing freshmen to the door. Then a 
picked group of first year girls ex- 
plored the cellar. Five more mem- 
bers of their rival class were escort- 
ed to the entrance. It was no half- 
hearted examination which the 
freshmen made. Every crevice and 
corner that could possibly conceal a 
girl was probed. They even looked 
in the furnaces and among the ashes 
and in the coal bins. And when 
they went upstairs to start their 
meeting, they were certain that no 
spies remained beneath them to 
learn their secrets, and that all the 
cellar doors and windows were so 
securely fastened that none could 
get in later. 

For some reason, however, they 


never thought of looking in the at- 
tic, that upper story which ran com- 
pletely across the ceiling of the 
auditorium. They had even opened 
nominations for freshman president 
when one girl, sitting directly below 
a light grill, looked down and dis- 
covered a piece of plaster in her lap. 
Lifting her head, she saw the open- 
ing in the ceiling above her. A slow 
smile spread over her face. She 
jumped up. 

“IT move, Madam Chairman, that 
the meeting be temporarily ad- 
journed,” she called out “I believe 
we have some visitors overhead.” 

The others understood immediate- 
ly what she meant, and a number of 
them rushed for the stairs. They 
were met at the top by three crest- 
fallen sophomores. Lovey walked 
ahead. “Well, I guess our game is 
up,” she wailed. “How did you 
ever guess that we were up there?” 

With the seven freshmen that 
confronted them, there was nothing 
to do but take their medicine and 
leave. A struggle would have been 
futile. So, too, would have been 
any effort to break up the class 
meeting by a sophomore attack. 
That would have been against col- 
liege rulings, too. So the three soph- 
omores had to make the best of it. 
They spread out, trying unobtru- 
sively to push the freshmen back. 
But the first year girls saw through 
their game. 

“T guess we'd better take a look 
around,” decided two of them, forc- 
ing their way past the sophomores. 
“You people are too willing. The 
rest of you fresmen can see that 
they get outside. And someone had 
better look around the balcony again 
to see whether any slipped down 
from up there.” 

There was little light anywhere 
under the vaulted roof, but as soon 
as their eyes got accustomed to the 
darkness, the freshmen, reinforced 
by others that had come up to 
help them, picked their way cau- 
tiously over the boards that spanned 
the rafters. They searched every 
inch, kicking in every shadow, but 
they found no lurking sophomore. 

Retracing their steps, they were 
just about to go downstairs when 
one of them spied a door in the wall. 








There was no sign of a lock 
on it, but it refused to open 
to their efforts. Finally, 
when several of them threw 
their weight against it, the 
door yielded slightly. En- 
couraged, they tried again, 
and fell headlong as the 
door gave way suddenly, 
and flew open. They peered 
in. There, shielded as much 
as possible behind the door, 
stood Gladys Hammon, try- 
ing to shrink out of sight. 

With shouts of triumph 
the girls haled her forth 
and took her down after her 
classmates. Now at last 
they could breathe easier. 
They were sure that not a 
sophomore was left in the 
building. However, for 
fear that some might be lis- 
tening at the windows, they 
gathered in the front center 
of the auditorium and spoke 
in undertones. In such se- 
crecy they held their elec- 
tions that they made the tel- 
lers carry the votes to the 
organ bench on the plat- 
form, where all the girls 
could watch them and guard 
them against surprise. And 
instead of announcing the 
results of the ballots, they 
wrote them down with 
chalk on cardboard and 
passed them down the 
aisles. They were taking 
no chances on having their 
officers discovered. 

After the elections were 
over, one of the girls 
warned them all about talk- 
ing with anyone of the re- 
sults of the voting, assuring 
them that the sophomores 
would be capable of any 
trickery to worm from them the 
names of the officers. Then she an- 
nounced that the banquet was being 
prepared, and that announcement 
would be made to them in plenty of 
time for them to get ready. After 
one final warning, the meeting broke 
up and the freshmen with superior 
smiles and knowing glances at each 
other went out from the auditorium, 
grinning tantalizingly at such soph- 
omores as they passed, sure that 
none of them possessed the secret 
that they meant to guard with their 
lives. 

Half an hour later the Bunch, 
sitting in the Hammon Twins’ room 
and discussing the strange disap- 
pearance of Margaret, were startled 
by a face that peeped around the 
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door at them. So dirty and grease- 
streaked was it that they scarcely 
recognized the missing Twin. Her 
clothes, as well, were grimy. Those 
cobwebs, which did not drape her 
hair, were hanging to her sleeves 
and back. Her hands were as black 
as her face. 

“Where have you been?” 
ploded her sister. 

“Finding out about the freshman 
elections.”. 

“So were we, but they chased us 
out and we didn’t learn anything.” 

“Because you began too late. I 
started at 11 o’clock and found out 
all the details.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“The people who counted the 
votes told me. I don’t know any- 


ex- 
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Some one knocked off the soft felt hat, and there was no doubt of her identity. 


body that would know more about 
Saag 

“How did you do it?” cried 
Lovey, who could wait no longer. 
“Where were you?” 

Margaret Hammon held out her 
grease-smeared hands. “Couldn't 
you guess? No, I suppose not, for 
I never would have thought that the 
place where the beautiful music 
came from could be so dirty. I was 
in the sound box or the air chest, or 
whatever you call it, of the organ. 
I got inside when there was no one 
in the auditorium, and after poking 
imy way through enough dirt to 
start a truck farm, I found this 
place just like a little room with a 
shutter in front to give it air. When 
I pushed that open, I could hear just 
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as easily, though I couldn't see. 
And to help me further, the tellers 
brought their votes and stood di- 
rectly under me to count them. See, 
here is the list of officers.” [She 
drew out a stained piece of paper, 
evidently a page torn from a hymn- 
hook. The names were written on 
it with some sticky substance. ] 

“Dust mixed with oil makes a 
good ink,” she laughed, “especially 
when you use a splinter of wood for 
a pen. But you can read the names 
and that’s all that matters. Maybe 
we'd better not tell the rest of our 
class yet. We don’t want the fresh- 
men to know that we know.” 

The others agreed. 


“Now, will some one of you start 
the water for a bath, and somebody 
else get me something to eat? I’m 
famished. As for the dirt, I’ll have 
to soak a week before I get clean 
again.” 

“But you found out the officers,” 
said Flo, starting to carry out Mar- 
garet’s request, “and there’s nothing 
left but to find when the banquet 
comes.” 

“Well, that’s somebody else’s 
job,” called Margaret from the bed- 
room. 

But if someone else took her job 
seriously, there was little evidence 
of it during the week that followed. 
Finally, the following Friday, the 
Twins could stand it no longer. 
“T’ll bet they’re going to hold their 
banquet tomorrow,” Margaret burst 
out. 


‘ep 


sut how are we going to find 
out?” Lovey complained. “I’ve 
hinted and listened all I could.” 

“Why not try telephoning, the 
way we did last year?’ Gladys sug- 
gested. “I'll do it now. I hadn't 
thought of it before.” With that, 
she ran off. 

When Gladys returned, they saw 
her lack of success pictured in 
her face. “Those freshmen this 
year are too quick,” she complained. 
“T tried twice, just as we did last 
year, and they didn’t bite at all.” 

“Maybe that kind of bait is old or 
out of season, or else you didn’t 
strike the easy mark we had the 
other time,” commented her sister. 

“Well, you try, then, if you think 
vou can,” challenged Gladys. 

Three minutes later she came 
back chuckling. “I was right. | 
asked the freshman treasurer to ride 
in the car with me, so that she could 
be safe as far as tne banquet is con- 
cerned. She will be! She con- 
fessed she was worrying about it, so 
I promised to call early for her. 
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Glen, ,we’ll have to use your car. 
You don’t mind, I hope.” 

“Anything that’ll put those fresh- 
men in their places is all right to 
me,” Glen Brigden promptly volun- 
teered. “Just tell me what you 
want done.” 

The Hammon Twin thought for a 
minute. “I didn’t dare ask her what 
time the banquet came,” Margaret 
said finally. But we'd better get 
started early to prevent any of them 
from beating us by cutting their 
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morning classes and going to Bos- 
ton. What do you say if we get up 
about 6 and ask a few of the girls 
here at Stone to help us? The more 
we tell, the more danger of its be- 
coming known to the freshmen. A 
few of us can handle it well 
enough.” 

“Yes; we'll not need many,” 
Glen agreed. “Both the freshmen 
marshals live at Pomeroy.” 

“So does the secretary,” added 
Flo. 

“And the vice-president lives at 
the other freshman house where I 
just called the treasurer.” 

“Where does the freshman presi- 
dent live?” Lovey inquired. 

“Yes, where does Charlotte Ward 
live?” Glen echoed. 

It was Gladys who answered, 
“She'll be the hard one to get. She 
rooms in a private house in the vil- 
lage. We can’t go in and get her 
the way we can at the dormitories. 
We'll simply have to wait around 
until she comes out, and then cap- 
ture her.” 


“\Vhat does. she look like ?” asked 
Flo. “I’ve never seen her.” 

The rest of the sophomores 
looked at each other. That was an 
idea which had not occurred to them 
before. “Neither have I.” 


said one. 








“Well, she’s rooming at Profes- 
sor Winthrop’s,” Gladys told them. 
“His wife is the only other girl in 
the house, so all we’ll need to do is 
to go and wait for Charlotte.” 

“But, if she sees us, she'll tele- 
phore tor help,” pointed out Lovey, 
practically. 

Margaret skipped out, reappear- 
ing in an instant with the telephone 
directory. “I just want to make 
sure. Didn’t I try to get him for 
you once, Lovey, and find he didn’t 
have a telephone? Yes; that’s what 
I thought. We’re in luck.” 

The bell for study hour rang then 
and the girls scattered to their own 
rooms. 

Alarm clocks, clamoring at 5:30 
the next morning, sounded the toc- 
sin to call the sophomore warriors 
to battle. Sleepy-eyed, they gath- 
ered in the hall shivering in the chill 
November air. Two or three of 
them, under Lovey’s charge, went 
after the officers in Pomeroy cot- 
tage, and the rest with Glen and 
Gladys, sought the other freshmen 
officers. 

They had no trouble in gathering 
up their prisoners. Most of the 
freshmen were too surprised or too 
frightened to make any resistance. 
All of them were brought safely in 
one way or another and loaded into 
Glen’s waiting auto. She had her 
instructions. She knew of a lonely 
and desolate barn in the country, 
from which she was sure there 
would be no escape. Besides, the 
sophomores would see that enough 
of their class remained on guard to 
prevent any jail delivery. Gladys 
went along with the sophomores 
who clung to the running boards and 
prevented the freshmen from mak- 
ing an outcry to attract their class- 
mates. 

Margaret, after she had seen the 
others drive off, went toward the 
village to find Lovey, who had gone 
after the president. .She was glad 
she had put on her sweater—that 
big white sweater with its blue “N” 
that she had won in track the year 
be fore— because the November 
weather was cold and bracing and 
she expected to have to wait some 
time. 

There was no excitement to warm 
her, either, she found as she reached 
the house which Lovey and two 
other sophomores were patrolling. 
By this time it was almost 7. 

“Prohably Glen won't be back for 
at least an hour,” said Margaret, “so 
there’s no need to hurry our friend 
Charlotte Ward. If she comes out 








(Continued on page 32) 
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“As a Trout is to a Troutlet—so a Scout is to a Scoutlet” 


ap ee had a funny lit- 
tle snub nose that never gave 
her any trouble at all until her 
cousin Phyllis came to visit her. 

Now, Phyllis’ nose was long and 
straight, and everybody considered 
it beautiful. 

“T want a straight nose!” cried 
Florette, and she caught hold of her 
own little snub, and pulled it hard. 
But the minute she let go, back it 
went into place. 

“Well, if I could be jolly and 
funny like you, I wouldn't care 
whether I had a nose or not,” said 
Phyllis. “Come on, let’s take our 
dolls for a walk.” 

But all the time they were out, 
Florette was thinking hard about 
her nose. Indeed, she thought so 
hard that she ran the dolls’ carriage 
into a lamp-post. 

“Look out!” cried Phyllis. 
“There! You nearly upset Anna- 
bel !” ° 

“If my nose had been straight, it 
never would have happened,” com- 
plained Florette, and she settled An- 
nabel back in place rather hard. 

sy the time they got back home, 
she had thought out a nice little 
plan, and went directly to the 
kitchen. 

“Please, Hannah, may I have a 
clothespin ?” s 

Hannah brought out the desired 
article, and Florette hurried away to 
the playroom. She gazed into the 
mirror in the dolls’ dresser at her 
offending nose. Then, pulling it 
down, she stuck the clothespin in 
place. 

It was rather funny at first to see 
that clothespin stuck up there on her 
nose, and all the family laughed. 
3ut it wasn’t any laughing matter 
to Florette. It pinched, and she 
found trouble in breathing. But 


surely by tomorrow——! 





A Changeable Nose 


By 
Maud Wilcox Niedermeyer 





Visions of a beautiful, straight 
nose, more beautiful and even 
straighter than Phyllis’, made her 
determined to wear the clothespin. 

She lay very quietly in bed that 
night, and refused to play all the 
good-night games. Phyllis pleaded 
in vain, and finally turned toward 
the wall and went to sleep. 

The first thing upon awaking in 
the morning, Florette sprang out of 
bed, and rushed over to the mirror. 
In her excitement she knocked over 
a toilet bottle and sent the comb and 
brush flying. But the clothespin had 
stuck. 

Off it came with a little jerk. 
And there was that funny little snub 
nose just like it had always been! 
Only it was funnier, for now it had 
two little ridges on the sides. 

Tears of dismay sprang to Flor- 
ette’s eyes, but she stamped her bare 
feet and declared she just would 
have a straight nose! She was cross 
all day,.and spent most of the time 
sitting in the warm sunshine out in 
the garden. 

“You had better put on a hat,” 
warned Hannah. 

But Florette paid no attention. “I 
want a straight nose,” she wailed to 
herself. 

Dear me! Everybody began to 
wish that a miracle would happen, 
and Florette’s nose would become 
straight. It didn’t seem possible 
that one little girl could be so cross 
and disagreeable. 


“My nose hurts,” cried Florette 
to her mother that afternoon. “Oh, 
do you suppose it is changing ?” 

“It certainly is changing in color,” 
said her mother, laughing. 

Florette ran to the mirror again. 
Yes, it was true. The little snub 
was a brilliant red! 

“Oh, oh! I don’t want a red 
nose!” cried Florette. “Besides, it 
hurts.” 

“T will put some cold cream on it, 
dear. It is badly sunburned,” said 
mother. 

So that night, instead of a clothes- 
pin, Florette went:to bed with her 
nose smeared with sweet-smelling 
cream. 

The Good Fairy must have been 
around, for the next morning when 
Florette wéke up, she thought: 

“It’s silly to want to change the 
shape of my nose, I guess. I’ve 
been cross and horrid, and made 
Phyllis unhappy, too. If I can't 
have a straight nose, maybe I can 
have a pink one. And if I’m good 
and mind my p’s and q’s, I guess a 
nose doesn’t matter.” ° 

She 
peered into the mirror. 

“Oh, Phyllis, wake up quick,” 


jumped out of bed, and 


she cried, hopping up and down on 
“Look, just look 
It isn’t white, and it 


her toes for joy. 
at my nose! 
isn’t red, but it is a lovely brown!” 

Phyllis hurried to her side, and 
examined the nose carefully. “I— 
I Jove it that color!’ she exclaimed 
joyfully. 

Florette giggled excitedly. “Come 
on, now, let’s get back in bed and 
play games,” she said. 


THE END. 








Thanks Turns 

Really, isn’t the’ good turn daily 
just like any other exercise? It 
comes quite hard at first, followed 
by a very virtuous glow all out of 
proportion to the amount of the ef- 
fort. And the hardness and the 
glow decrease daily, until the scout 
in good training at turns begins to 
suspect, so slight is the daily feel- 
ing of “nobleness,” that perhaps af- 
ter all she is hardly keeping up with 
the people who do things. And per- 
haps she begins to wish that she 
could—not so much do a good turn 
—as give a good return. For this 
feeling helps her to try to pay back 
-——to give back—definitely for each 
kindness or help she receives, some- 
thing that will be a kindness or a 
heip, until “thanks turns” become a 
habit. 

And since perhaps the greatest 
kindness to a scout and the one she 
likes best—is to teach her some- 
thing, it is very‘easy for her to ap- 
ply this new knowledge in giving 
thanks. (Do you remember how 
particularly and beautifully Mowgli 
was trained to give thank. to all the 
People of the Jungle?) For in- 
stance, supposing mother teaches 
you how to use her sewing machine, 
and you notice that she has to hunt 
her pins, and at the end of the les- 
son the floor is covered with thread- 
ends and “scraps,” that you prob- 
ably helped scatter yourself? A 
good way to thank her would be to 
make a little pincushion with a tape 
loop to it to hang on a knob of the 
machine drawer, or to slip on her 
belt or over a button when she is 
pinning up your hems. And you 
might make a little waste-bag, with 
whalebones run through the top 
hem, and buttons along the opening 
at the bottom, so that it can easily 
be emptied, and tack it along the 
end of the sewing machine so that 
mother can sweep all the scraps 
into it with one gesture. Or if she 
shows you the quickest and best 
way to wash 
and to hang the 
clothes on the 
line, perhaps you 
will notice that 
she needs a 
clothespin bag to 
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tie around her waist, or a nice clean 
box to set her tray or clothes basket 
on so that she need not stoop; or 
perhaps, her line needs tightening, 
or an extra support is needed which 
you can easily make for her out of 
a forked sapling. If she turns over 
the kitchen to you for experiment- 
ing—of course, you will leave it 
beautifully clean—you will notice, 
while you are there (this game 
takes a good deal of noticing!) just 
where a cup hook or a nail would 
be handy to hold the dish mop by 
the sink or the lid-lifter beside the 
stove. Though you had better ask 
mother before you put them in! If 
she teaches you to cook you might 
typewrite or paste in her book all 
the cut out recipes she is sure to 
have collected. And while you are 
doing these things you will find out 
a secret that I can not resist telling 
you in advance: that the more you 
save mother by your scout short 
cuts and practical devices that she 
has not had time to think of or at- 
tend to for herself, the more time 
she will have to show you what a 
good scout she is. 

Not that you need to save your 
thanks turns for mother alone—if 
you borrow brother’s tools, and 
you'll never do this without asking 
him first—you can collect all the 
odds and ends of hardware about 
the house for his tool bench. Re- 
member to pick up any particularly 
nice bit of board you pass upon 
your walks, and sort his nails and 
screws into separate boxes for him; 
or you can wrap the ends of his 
ropes and his shoe laces. 

If daddy spends his vacation 
teaching you to shoot and fish, you 
might learn exactly how his kit 
should be cared for in winter, and 
make it your business to see that the 
little boys do not take his fishing 
lines when they are looking for a 
bit of twine, and that the moths do 
not get into his woodsman’s socks 
or his old hunting jacket. 

If. sister remembers her Red 
Cross training and shows you how 
to make that myterious hospital bed, 
you think of making her a handy 
little First-Aid bag, marked with a 
Red Cross, stocked with adhesive 
tape and salve and bandages and 





iodine, that she can seize and rush 
to the cuts and bruises and burns 
that happen in the best Red-Crossed 
family. 

Then—oh dear, this is a dread- 
fully busy game—you will soon be- 
gin to notice that so many people 
are kind to you outside your fam- 
ily. No sooner have you taken a 
bunch of flowers to the librarian, 
who so thoughtfully gets together 
Scout books for you, than you find 
someone else has arranged a park 
or a pageant or a playground for 
your benefit, and if you are still a 
small scout, I do not know what you 
are going to do about this last kind- 
ness, but you will probably find that 
if you get in good practice at thanks 
turns, from your first tenderfoot 
days, that when you grow up you 
can completely thank your family 
with one hand, and return good 
turns to all the world with the other, 


Moonlight Photographs 


It takes only some experiment- 
ing and some courage to get a 
really good moonlight picture. I 
took one of a moonlit lake in 
the Sierras at 8 o’clock at night, 
with a vest pocket kodak, perched 
by its tiny leg on a_ stump, 
levelled straight at the rising moon, 
and exposed for ten minutes. 
There was a camp fire behind the 
kodak. All the photographer did 
was to watch the time, and see that 
nobody crossed in front of the lens. 
Naturally enough, the film showed 
an oblong moon, like a vertical sau- 
sage balloon, since the moon is a 
very unobliging subject about keep- 
ing still. But a resourceful developer 
painted a tiny orange spot on the 
film for the second print he made, 
and the effect is that same enchant- 
ing blur of light that the real moon 
shows when you look into it. Such 
a picture enlarged seems more than 
any daylight picture to bring you 
the very whiff 
of the pines, and eg 
keep for you the ry 
hour which, of all 
your camp hours, v3 aA 
you love the best. SATS 
DarE McMULLIN 
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SCOUT RIPPiRsS 


By The Water Scout, Commodore W. E. Longfellow 






SS 


Indoor Swimming Programs 


When the Romans wanted to ex- 
plain how completely ignorant and 
untrained a person was, they said: 
“He neither knows how to read or 
swim.” There may come a time in 
the near future when Americans 
may be using the same terms to 
speak of people with handicaps that 
limit their usefulness. 

Almost everyone who went to 
camp had a chance to learn to swim, 
and a very large number learned 
life-saving as well. But there were 
a few who had to be coaxed into the 
water and who shirked the lessons. 
For those who like swimming, such 
an attitude is hard to understand. 

Local directors can do a fine piece 
of work this winter by establishing 
a special “weak squad” of those who 
are afraid of the water. The 
teacher must be one who knows how 
to overcome fear and explain the 
causes of it. The co-operation of 
the parents should be sought. In 
many cases the Scout will do better 
work, however, if the fond mother 
is not on the side lines to sympathize 
and say, “She is just like me. I 
have always had a terrible fear of 
the water.’”’ That mother has caused 
the fear, and kept it alive, but it can 
be overcome (if she is not present) 
under the proper instruction. Pa- 
tience is necessary, and women 
teachers are often more patient than 
men, with beginners. There are 
notable exceptions and, in some 
cases, a man teacher who is firm and 
commanding, can get results with 
them where the women have failed. 
In order to gain the confidence of 
the pupil, the instructor should go 
into the water with the class for the 
first two or three lessons; that is, 
until the pupils are getting their 
feet up and their heads down so 
they are resting on the surface of 
the water. After that, it is better 
for the teacher to coach from the 
bank or side of the pool. 


i 
LE =~ leader 
bs Z= —+ made a song 
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Life Saving Corps, Red Cross 


Good Ship Apple Dumpling 


One of the camps, which used the 
paddle boats after my visit, had an 
encounter with a neighbor on the 

lake, and the 
promptly 


they sang to the 
tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” Here 
is the tale in song: 


We were a happy July crew, 
Paddling at Bonnie Brae; 

We thought we had a war canoe, 
With none to say us nay. 


Until a neighbor came along, 
We saw his eyebrows rumpling ; 
Said he, “Your boat appears to me 
Like the good ship ‘Apple Dump- 
ling.” 


Our big plump boat may not look 
gay, 
Not like a slim canoe; 
But we'd paddle away at Bonnie 
Brae, 
If ’twas in a wooden shoe. 


For we're a happy,.jolly crew, 
Give way together—do. 

Up paddles in a brave salute, 
In our dumpling-like canoe. 


From then on the big, brown, 
flat-bottomed skiff was called “The 
Good Ship Apple Dumpling.” 





To Be World Beaters 


Not every girl can be a champion 
swimmer, and many of those who 
can are not willing to pay the price. 
Those who win championships have 
put in long hours of practice. I 
read the story of a champion diver 
the other day, and found that she 
had worked five or six hours a day 
in the water when she was learning 
her dives and perfecting them. 
Distarice swimmers have ‘to swim 
for hours at a time without rest, 
except floating, to develop endur- 
ance. Sprint swimmers have to 
practice faithfully and quit other 
sports that might interfere and 
overdevelop certain groups of 
muscles. One coach makes every 
candidate swim a quarter mile with 
the crawl kick alone as a prepara- 
tion for speed racing. Another re- 


quires all 
swimmers in 
his team to 
stop playing 
tennis, basket- 
ball and other 
games that 
might result 
in sprains or 
strains or in- 
terfere with 
participation 
in meets. It requires concentration, 
early to bed and a sensible diet. 
besides practicing in the water, a 
speed swimmer I know swims a 
half hour daily at home in the 
bedroom to get the muscular 
habits needed. It takes lots of hard 
work. World beaters are not made 
over night. When a 15-year-old 
girl wins races’ and breaks a whole 
flock of world records, you can be 
pretty sure she has had to work 
hard, practice faithfully and eat and 
sleep sanely. The human mechan- 
ism requires it. Swimming uses 1p 
a lot of energy. The other day a 
woman swam more than 30 miles in 
the English Channel, in cold water, 
keeping at it for 12 hours and 35 
minutes. That tells of long pre- 
liminary practice. But if one is de- 
sirous of excelling at swimming, 
first get a proper stroke—long and 
easy, with rythmic breathing. Learn 
all the different ones until your re- 
quirements are fitted, and develop 
vour best. Learn to swim a mile. 
Everyone should be able to do a 
mile, leisurely, without being over- 
fatigued at the finish. 








Master Swimmers’ Test 

At Nicholas Senn Hospital, in 
Omaha, there is a swimming pool in 
which the nurses in training are 
given coaching in swimming and 
life-saving. Recently, nine of them 
passed the test as Master Swim- 
mers. This test includes the follow- 
ing requirements: Swim a mile by 
the crawl stroke; quarter mile by 
the side stroke; quarter mile by the 
breast stroke; quarter mile back 
stroke; 100-yard swim, carrying 
flag out of water with one hand; 
firemen’s carry on land; and the en- 
trant must make 900 points out of a 
possible 1,500, and 400 according to 
the diving schedule. 
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Jersey City Girl Scouts love Old Glory! 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Scouting is now several years old 
in St. Johnsbury. We have three 
troops; in all, counting officers, 
there are more than eighty girls. 

During the school year our meet- 
ings are held weekly, troop by troop, 
at the Woman’s Club House, an old- 
fashioned, wide-posted residence, 
now used mainly as a gathering 
place for girls’ clubs. There we can 
dance and make candy and set table, 
and cook and make beds and do all 
the other parts of our tests that need 
housekeeping tools, and there we 
have jolly parties in cold or wet 
weather. 

In summer, we tramp two miles 


on a hot, dusty road along a clear, 
cool stream, to a natural swimming 
pool and picnic place above some 
foaming white falls. In the autumn, 
we have corn roasts. In winter, we 
ski and snowshoe and _ toboggan 
and skate and coast, and even go on 
winter picnics. sometimes building a 
fire on a snowy field, protecting it 
from the winter winds by heaped-up 
walls of snow. In the spring, we 
tramp off toward the sugar places, 
over muddy roads and damp fields, 
where here and there lie forgotten 
snowdrifts in the hollows of the 
hills. White steam rising from the 
sugar houses reminds us of the de- 
licious maple syrup and sugar that 
is being made within. We drink sap 


from the buckets at the maple trees, 
peer into the steamy evaporators, 
and sample the sugar at all stages 
from thin syrup to wax, and “stir 
off” saucers of hot syrup into sugar 
with the little wooden paddles, 
fresh-whittled by us or by some 
obliging hired man. Maple sugar 
tastes all the more delicious when 
eaten with a paddle. 

3ut the best part of our year 
comes in early summer, for all 
through the fall, winter and spring, 
we look forward to camp. Our 
state of Vermont is full of beautiful 
little lakes and ponds, and each year, 
as soon as school is over, the troops 
yo off to camp on one or another of 
them. This year we went to Lake 
Morey, last year to Lake Wiliough- 
by; the year before that, Troop 1 
wert to Willoughby and Troop 2 to 
Joe’s Pond; and the year before 
that, Troop 1 went to Shadow Lake. 

This vear we had a very rainy 
camping season, but what does rain 
matter to a Girl Scout troop out for 
a good time? We worked on tests 
and Merit Badges, took rainy day 
hikes, and went in swimming in 
spite of the weather. 

Now you know about our scout 
vear. All these jolly things we could 
do if we were not scouts, but be- 
cause we are scouts, we do them as 
a regular thing, and because we are 
scouts our fathers and mothers let 
us go often, for they know our good 
times are carefully planned and 
care.ully carried out. 


D. C. W., Captain. 








“Pack up your dinner in your brown knapsack and hike, hike, hike!” 
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The account given below was written 
for us by Mrs. J. J. Storrow, our First 
Vice-President, We feel sure that every 
Girl Scout will be glad to read about 
Foxlease House and the sblendid work 
their sisters are doing in England. 


Foxlease House 

A wonderful present has been 
given to our sisters, the Girl Guides 
of England. It is nothing less than 
a large house with many acres of 
lawns, gardens, fields and woodland. 
The estate is important enough to 
appear on the road map, where it is 
printed in clear letters: “Foxlease 
House, in the village of Lyndhurst.” 

There is the headquarters of 
training and camping for the Guid- 
ers and Girl Guides situated in the 
middle of the “New Forest” (that 
great tract which has been a forest 
for over eight hundred years, ever 
since William Rufus drove out the 
inhabitants to make a royal hunting 
ground for his own pleasure). 

The house accommodates thirty 
people comfortably, with living 
rooms, dining room, two large log- 
gias, an office down stairs, and bed- 
rooms, some with four beds, some 
three or two, and several cosy sin- 
gle rooms, a study, and nine bath- 
rooms upstairs. 

Near the house is the so-called 
“barn,” a long, low building with a 
thatched roof, which contains one 
great room, thirty by sixty feet, a 
perfect place for indoor meetings, 
with a huge fire place taking up the 
whole of one end, just meant for 
camp fires on cold or rainy even- 
ings. 

There are flower and vegetable 
gardens, the loveliest rose garden 
imaginable, and fruit trees of all 
kinds. There are sheds and un- 
used stables of assorted shapes and 
sizes, which will allow indefinite ex- 
pansion when they are needed. The 
woods of beech, pine, oak and holly 
are lovely and there is room enough 
for two groups of campers at a 
time, with water laid on, and drain- 
age all arranged, and plenty of fire- 
wood. Then, beyond, through the 
gate, is a great forest, where, if any- 
where there must be fairies hiding 
among the bracken, or dancing in 
the glades. There the Guides can 
trail, and track, and hunt treasures, 
and play flag raiding, and all kinds 
of scout games, and spend the day, 
making their fires to cook their 
luncheon. 

















A picture of Foxlease House. , 


Really, if the Chief had shut her 
eves and wished for the most per- 
fect place for Guide training and 
camping, she could only have asked 
jor Foxlease! 


The Guides wondered at first if 
they could afford to accept it. How 
could it be furnished and run? 
They need not have worried, for 
different counties and cities have 
tumbled over each other to help. 
Scotland is furnishing one drawing- 
room, the London Council another. 
South Africa has a large bedroom 
with a balcony which is to be called 
“The Stoep.” Lancashire’s room 
has red roses on the curtains and 
rugs, and Wales’s room is green, 
and so it goes. 

And is America represented? 
Well, I should say so! In the first 
place, the whole estate was given by 
Mrs. Saunderson, an American and 
a friend of the Guides. Then, Sen- 
ator Clark, who gave us Camp An- 
dree, has furnished one of the log- 
vias. Massachusetts has a pleasant 
little single bedroom with a moss- 
green rug, chintz curtains, a desk, a 
sofa and a lovely patchwork quilt, 
the latter a gift from our own dear 
Founder, Mrs. Low. And this is 
not all. There are three cottages on 
the place, and one of them has been 
spoken for, to be fitted up by 
America and to be called the “Over- 
seas Cottage.” This is to be used 
for visitors who do not attend a 
training week, but who want to see 
Foxlease. The cost of fitting up 
this cottage will be about £150, and 


this amount has been guaranteed 
by one of our scouts with the hope 
that others may like to contribute to 
give us all a feeling of ownership, 
a pied-a-terre, in this home of our 
English sisters. Mrs. Low has se- 
lected the curtains, wall papers, and 
rugs. There are three sma!l bed- 
rooms, a little sitting room, a 
kitchen and a bathroom. The paint- 
ing and papering are finished, the 
furniture bought, and the bath in- 
stalled. It must be ready by now 
for the first visitors. Anyone who 
wishes to do so, may send contribu- 
tions to Mrs. J. J. Storrow, Lin- 
coln, Mass. 

Foxlease opened July Ist, with a 
training week. The second week 
was for the delegates who had at- 
tended the International Conference 
of Girl Guides at which twenty- 
eight countries were represented. 
Twenty-four of these delegates mo- 
tored down from London, in a great 
char-a-banc, among them our Mrs. 
Stieren and her two daughters, and 
representatives from Poland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Finland, Latvia (do you know 
where Latvia is?), Rhodesia, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand; 
and others besides. 

The camps opened later in Au- 
gust, and will follow each other as 
long as the weather permits. 

The house will be used for train- 
ing weeks and conferences all the 
year round, and already dates are 
filled well into the winter. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Washington, D. C. 

‘The Board of Education has been 
kind enough to make a definite ar- 
rangement with us in connection 
with our Proficiency Badges: pro- 
vided both the teacher and the prin- 
cipal in the school sign a certificate 
to the effect that a Scout has taken a 
course in Cooking, under their di- 
rection, and in doing so has met the 
requirements for the Cooking 
Badge, as outlined in “Scouting for 
Girls.” The badge is awarded with- 
out further examination. 

This applies to all of the Pro- 
ficiency Badges. We have felt that 
we ought to accept the public school 
standard of approval on this. This 
also applies to a number of private 
schools as well. By doing this, we 
find that it does away with many 
duplications of the work done in 
Scouting and in the school. 

This method stimulates the chil- 
dren to work harder in certain 
studies, and in this way helps both 
our Organization and the Board of 
Education. We arrange classes on 
the outside for badges for which the 
Scouts get no instruction in school. 

RutH Wuauite, Director. 





Fort Washington, Pa. 


Aiter I came to Whitemarsh to 
teach, nine or ten girls from my 
class joined the troop, and for many 
weeks we held our meetings in the 
schoolhouse. For a time we had 
charge of raising and lowering the 
schoolhouse flag, and our Troop’s 
American flag was carried by some 
Scout for morning Pledge of Alle- 
giance or patriotic exercises. 

Last year, the Scouts took full 
charge of preparing and serving the 
hot lunches, clearing up afterward, 
ordering supplies and keeping the 
books. They also belonged to com- 
mittees in charge of the dusting, 
etc., as their “daily good turn.” “On 
a Scout’s honor” was more than a 
trite phrase with us—it had a very 
real meaning to the girls, whether 
Scouts or not. Both the principal 
and myself felt that we could count 
on the Girl Scouts. 

When we were raising money to 
go to camp, our sale of candy was 
carried on almost entirely in the 
schoolrooms during the free time. 

C. Frances WHITNEY, Capt. 





Tacoma, Wash. 

Not long ago if you passed by the 
Lowell School: in Tacoma, Wash., 
in the evening you would be sur- 
prised to see a light in the building 
—the janitor probably cleaning up 
the lunch room. -At one time some 
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boys were asked to clean it, but very 
often they would forget it. 

But now the Girl Scouts of Troop 
8 are putting into practice their 
third law and their slogan. It has 
been arranged to have each patrol 
clean up the lunch room in the Lo- 
well School twice a week—wiping 
off the tables and benches and put- 
ting them in their proper places and 
sweeping the floor. With eight or 
more girls on the job, it does not 
take them long to have the lunch- 
room fairly beaming with cleanli- 
ness, Mary BENTEL. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


At present, there are Scout 
troops in thirteen Pittsburgh Public 
Schools and in thirty-one Allegheny 
County Schools; that is, the small 
town, borough and rural schools 
cutside the city proper. There are 
also Scout troops in two Private and 
two Parochial Schools, making a to- 
tal of forty-eight troops directly 
connected with schools. 

Churches claim forty-six of our 
troops and Community Centers and 
Settlements come next with nine- 
teen, the balance being scattered 
among playgrounds, libraries, mu- 
nicipal buildings, Y. W. C. A.’s and 
homes. By this record, you can see 
that schools are well represented. 
These troops do not necessarily have 
teachers as leaders, though, of 
course, many of them do, and 
teachers are leaders of some of the 
church and Community Center 
groups. We have had splendid co- 
operation from both City and Coun- 
ty School authorities, though we 
have never made any effort to em- 
body Scouting as part of the school 
life or curriculum. 

Perhaps the most interesting bit 
of service the Scouts here do in con- 
nection with the schools is their 
work at the Allegheny County 
Teachers’ Institute, which is held in 
Pittsburgh every fall for about 
2000 men and women teachers in 
the County Schools. This Institute 
lasts a week, with two sessions a day 
for five days. Girl Scouts have 
ushered during this week. for four 
vears. Six or eight Scouts are on 
duty each morning and afternoon 
session. They have their Girl Scout 
information table in one of the cor- 
ridors of Memorial Hall and are “on 
call” for all sorts of odd jobs— 
ushering, distributing literature, fil- 
ing registration cards, taking mes- 
sages to the platform, running er- 
rands, etc., etc. 

A letter written to us by Super- 
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intendent Hamilton of the Alle- 
gheny County Schools after a recent 
!nstitute shows how our work is ap- 
preciated. An excerpt is given be- 
low. ; 

“Qn behalf of the County Office, 
let me thank you and your Scouts 
tor the help they so well rendered 
at our Institute this week. The girls 
played their part on the highest level 
of Scout ideals. Our principals and 
teachers appreciated the admirable 
spirit and cheerful service. 

“As the Executive in charge of 
this admirable phase of every girl’s 
education in Allegheny County, I 
wish you continued success. May 
you reach out into all our schools.” 


Laura P. HoLtitanp, Director. 





San Diego, Calif. 

Scouting in San Diego is in very 
close touch with school activities, 
and co-operation between princi- 
pals and Scout leaders is increasing 
very satisfactorily. The Golden Rod 
Troop in the Washington school, 
and the Owaissia Troop in the 
Florence school, are great factors 
in the school system. In these two 
troops the Scouts are on the honor 
roll, and are called on first for all 
work of a “community spirit” na- 
ture. The Golden Rod Troop has 
been working toward a Medal of 
Merit in school work for each Scout. 
Also, the Scouts have been working 
with the P. T. A. in the school 
events, ushering at the _ school 
movies, and filling in on prgrams. 

BARBARA B. McMILLan, 
Director. 


—_——— 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Columbia School, a large private 
school through their Student Asso- 
ciation, voted to give $176.50 to our 
Girl Scout Scholarship Fund. This 
was part of the money earned at the 
annual fair given by the school. All 
the girls in the school are by no 
means scouts but the few that are 
must have made Scouting felt, inas- 
much as the whole student body 
Scouts. 

AutcE Littte, Director. 
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The School and Scouting in 
Donora, Pa. 

Donora, Pa., is an industrial town 
vf 15,000, where the school authori- 
ties and the Girl Scout Council co- 
uperate in every way to meet the 
needs of the small-town girl in her 
leisure hours. 

The following are some of the 
lines along which this co-operation 
has heen developed in the past year: 

Girl Scout Headquarters is a 
large, attractive room in the most 
central school building, and is open 
in the evenings for study, reading 
and recreational activities. 

The gymnasium in the high 
school building is given over to the 
Scouts Friday night of each week. 
Here inter-troop games are played. 

The Local Director in the term of 
1921-1922 gave one day each week 
to teaching physical training to the 
girls from the fourth grade up 
through the High School. The 
periods were very short, but they 
served to give the Local Director a 
point of contact with the girls of 
Scout age in the public school. 

The Chairman of the Court of 
Awards is the Superintendent of the 
Public Schools. He secures exam- 
iners from the list in his faculty and 
other competent people in the com- 
munity. He outlines their work in 
such a way that it is kept to a high 
standard. When he observes real 
leadership in a teacher, he suggests 
her as a possible leader for Scout 
work, believing that Scouting 
broadens a teacher’s interest and 
gives her a keener understanding 
of the “’teen age girl.” 

Viota Cox. 





















Albany, N. Y. 


In Albany, very few Girl Scout 
Troops meet in schools. None of 
these is definitely connected with the 
school, but credit is given for the 
scholastic standing of the Scouts, 
not only by awarding the Merit 
Badge for high rating, but also by 
giving points in an Inter-Troop 
Contest throughout the county. Each 
Scout who obtains an average of 
over 80 or 90% a month is cred- 
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ited with a corresponding number of 
points for her patrol. 

Aside from this connection, Al- 
bany is very proud of the number of 
Scouts who have had the unusual 
high -scholastic standing of over 
30%, and so have been entitled 
to the Scholarship Badge. Of 
course, a number of deserving 
Scouts have not applied, but in 
three vears’ record sixty-two girls 
have fulfilled the requirements, out 
of three hundred and fifty Scouts 
in the City of Albany at the present 
time. Each year shows a 100% in- 
crease over the preceding year, and 
the records are taken from the Pub- 
lic, High and Private Schools. 

At a recent Rally, when a number 
of Scholarship Badges were award- 
ed, the Superintendent of Schools 
noticed the splendid record made by 
the Scouts and particularly com- 
mended the girls not only for the 
high rating achieved, but also for 
their influence for good in the class 
room, which had been brought to 
his attention by several of the teach- 
ers. In this way the Girl Scouts of 
Albany are trying to bring into their 
school life the principles of Scout- 
ing. c. D5. 


Detroit, Mich. 

The Captain of Troop 17 reports 
that some of the teachers attend her 
meetings, that the scouts take care 
of the small children and help in the 
athletic events. They also keep or- 
der in the corridors and assist the 
children to cross the streets. 

Mrs. J. L. Primrose. 








Columbus, Ohio 


The only outstanding example of 
the Girl Scout work in connection 
with the schools of Columbus, Ohio, 
is the contribution of money to the 
“School Funds.” Each High and 
Intermediate school has one of these 
funds. The purpose of this fund is 
to defray book, paper and pencil 
expenses for girls who can’t afford 
to buy their own materials. 

In another troop the girls spent 
an afternoon planting flowers and 
shrubs in the yard of their princi- 
pal’s home. 

One more interesting feature is 
the flag raising held each morning 
at one of our schools. The Girl 
Scouts participate in this service. 





Send in your accounts of 
work done by your troop 


in School. 


New York City, N. Y. 


In New York City, with its large 
school-going population, the field is 
divided into three parts: public, 
parochial, and private schools. And 
so great is the appeal of Scouting 
that it meets the need of each 
branch. 

The public school building, in ad- 
dition to being used by the school 
Troop, is frequently the home of a 
neighborhood Troop which can find 
no other meeting place save this hos- 
pitable roof. The school is also used 
tor district rallies and conferences. 
The Scouts of most school Troops 
serve as messengers and escorts; 
they are the official color guard. 

In Second Class work the schools 
lend valuable assistance. The teach- 
ers of sewing and cooking classes 
grant certificates, and these are ac- 
cepted by headquarters in these sub- 
jects. 

During the past winter, service 
has been emphasized by the public 
school Troops. A_ high school 
Troop volunteered to take groups of 
young children, from a settlement 
house, to Central Park every Satur- 
day. Two East Side Troops did 
such splendid work in the City Hos- 
pital that the superintendent wrote a 
letter of commendation to Head- 
quarters, 

Last season, an “Educational Af- 
ternoon for Teachers,” given at a 
public school, was most enjoyable. 
The program included demonstra- 
tions of Scout work, the Golden 
Eaglet film, and a splendid talk by 
the principal of a public school, 
where Scouting has been most suc- 
cessful. 

Some of the parochial schools in- 
clude Scouting in their curriculum. 
After classes the nuns teach the 
Promise and Laws. A most impres- 
sive rally was given by St. Joseph’s, 
at the 9th Regiment Armory, with 
Archbishop Hayes and General Bul- 
lard as the guests of honor. Here 
the girls shared the program with 
the Boy Scouts. 

An interesting feature of the pri- 
vate school work is the open air 
Scout meetings. An investure in 
the park, amid delightful surround- 
ings, and witnessed by an apprecia- 
tive audience is a novel departure 
from Scouting in the city. 

The Manhattan Council, at all 
times, co-operates with the Board of 
°ducation. 

Marietta Atwoop, Director. 
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A Get-Acquainted Halloween 
Party 

Now that you are reorganizing 
your troop—or perhaps you have 
just started one—you will want to 
hold a party to begin your fall and 
winter program and to get your new 
scouts acquainted with the older 
ones. As this is just the time when 
we celebrate that mysterious night 
on which the witches meet—Hallow- 
een—you can easily combine the two 
and have a very successful party. 

Write your invitations on little 
pumpkin-colored folders and add 
the following rhyme: 


When you arrive next Tuesday 
night, 
Oh, be prepared to tell 
The worst adventure, fearful fright 
That ever you befell. 


Of course, you will want your 
party to be a masquerade, so include 
in your invitations a request that 
everyone come representing some 
famous character in history or lit- 
erature. For example, it would be 
great fun if three girls were dressed 
as the three witches in “Macbeth.” 

For decorations, use autumn 
leaves, pictures of witches, large and 
small black cats, that can be easily 
traced on black paper and hung on 
the curtains or whatever draperies 
there are in the room. Lighted jack- 
o’-lanterns can be attractively placed 
so as to give a real Halloween effect. 

If you have a fireplace in your 
club rocm, or wherever you hold the 
party, seat the guests around it. Be 
sure that the lights in the room are 
dim, so that the general effect is 
very “spooky.” Ask the girls to tell 
“The worst adventure, fearful 
fright” that they ever had happen 
to them. If you think that at first 
this will not work very well, get 
someone you know who can tell a 
good story to be the first one—and 
then watch the results! 

Next, give each guest a pencil and 
paper and see which one can guess 
correctly the characters who are rep- 
resented. As a prize for the one 
who has guessed the largest number, 
a miniature jack-o’-lantern, filled 
with candy, would be appropriate. 
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After each person has unmasked, 
there probably will be a great many 
new faces, especially if your troop 
is a new one—so why not play “Get- 
ting Acquainted?” Number your 
people off by ones and twos and 
form two circles—the ones on the 
inside and the twos on the outside. 
If you have a piano, get someone to 
play a lively march, or if there is 
no piano available, a victrola is just 
as good. At the sound of a whistle 
the piano is played and the twos 
march to the left and the ones to the 
right. Whenever the music stops, 
the inside circle faces the outside 
and the girls standing opposite each 
other shake hands, exchange names, 
and talk for a few seconds. Then 
the music begins again and every- 
hody marches until jt stops, talks to 
her partner and so on, until every- 
one has met everyone else. 

Lots of people think that they are 
tired bobbing for apples, but here 
is a novel way it can be played. In 
a light zinc tub, which may be 
brovght from the laundry, put at 
least a dozen red apples. In five of 
them conceal a ring, a thimble, a 
button, a penny, and a nickle. Just 
press the articles into the fruit and 
they will never be noticed in the wa- 





ALL GIRLS LIKE TO GIVE PARTIES 
AND CERTAINLY GIRL SCOUTS ARE 
NO EXCEPTION. THIS IS PROVED 
BY THE NUMBER OF REQUESTS WE 
RECEIVE AT HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL. WE 
HAVE THEREFORE DECIDED TO 
GIVE EVERY MONTH IN THE 
AMERICAN GIRL A NUMBER 
OF PARTY SUGGESTIONS. IF THERE 
IS ANY PARTICULAR KIND OF 
PARTY YOU WISH HELP WITH, 
WRITE TO US. ON THE OTHER 
HAND, IF YOU HAVE AN ORIGINAL 
IDEA FOR AN ENTERTAINMENT, 
SEND ITIN. WE wILt pay $1.00 
FOR ANY ACCOUNT OF A PARTY OR 
PLAN FOR A PARTY CONSIDERED 
WORTHY OF PUBLICATION. 
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ter. The person getting the ring is 

going to be married; the thimble 

means that one must win fame or 
fortune by one’s own exertions; the 
penny, poverty; the nickle, wealth. 

Another way to tell fortunes is by 
placing a number of objects on a 
table. Blindfold the guests and lead 
them to the table and have each one 
pick up the object first touched. 
Then, tell the meaning of the article. 
Of course, pictures may be used if 
vou can’t get the original. Here is 
a list: 

Teapot — Your destiny is an old 
maid. 

Diamond Ring—You are going to 
be married. 

Lion—There is soon to rise a domi- 
nating influence in your life. 

Automobile—Your romance will be- 
gin in an auto. 

Piano—Through music will come 
your fate. (If there is no piano 
in the room place a sheet of music 
on the table. ) 

Hour Glass and Wings—You are 
wasting precious minutes. 

Rural Scene — You will live in the 
country. (If you live in the coun- 
try, use a scene of the city and— 
You will live in the city.) 

Quaker—You will soon meet a very 
quiet person who will play a great 
part in your life. 

Fence—You will meet with an ob- 
stacle soon, but you will be able to 
surmount it. 

Four-leaf Clover—You will be lucky 
in life. 

An interesting way to find part- 
ners for supper is to give each per- 
son half of a pasteboard pumpkin. 
Write a verse on each pumpkin be- 
fore it is cut, and the two people 
having the halves of the pumpkin 
which complete a rhyme will go in 
to supper together. 

Of course, you will have little fa- 
vors for each guest, such as toy 
witches, black cats, little brooms, or 
anything which pertains to Hal- 
loween. 

For refreshments, sandwiches, cut 
in the shape of pumpkins, served 
with tea (the witches’ brew) and 
nuts are very appropriate. 

Marie R. NELson. 








— 














CAPTAIN SYLVIA 
(Continued from page 8) 
I shall strongly advise a boarding 


school for you this year—strongly . 


advise it. I shall not be here more 
than two days on this visit, but I 
shall do my best to gain my brother’s 
ear and make him see that it is 
necessary for you to be sent away 
to school.” 

“Aunt Emily, I do not want to 
go! I am learning a lot, truly; and 
{ don’t want to leave home. 
O’Mal Poor Sylvia stopped 
herself hastily. It would never do 
to tell this unsympathetic lady, who 
did not like animals, that she could 
not leave O’ Malley. 

Miss Bell raised her eyebrows. 
She had a wav of raising them that 
was equal to any mustard plaster 
for producing a tingling on other 
people’s surfaces. 

“I have no doubt, no doubt, that 
you prefer to remain here, running 
wild, Sylvia,” she said, rising. “But 
you are fifteen years old. It is my 
duty to ignore your present wishes 
for your ultimate good. Vou are 
my brother’s sole child; I must do 
my duty by you.” 

“And you lock a little like father 
—you really do,” said Sylvia. “I 
wonder how it is that you are so dif- 
ferent, so very , different, from 
him?” 

“Maybe she is a romp,” Cassan- 
dra said to Miss Bell, in reply to a 
comment from that lady when Syl- 
via had passed, “but she’s above do- 
ing anything mean, unkind, or in 
any ways low down, so sometimes 
I don’t know but what we ought to 
leave Miss Sylvia alone to work out 
her own salvation, and be thankful 
she’s the noble sort of creature she 


” 





is. 

HAT afternoon Miss Bell had 

hung a_ delicate-hued dinner 
dress, which she had brought with 
her, upon a chair in the dining room 
after Susie had ironed out of it the 
wrinkles acquired on its journey. 
Miss Bell carefully dressed for din- 
ner at her brother’s house, with a 
stadowy idea of setting Sylvia an 
example of propriety. 

O'Malley, lacking Sylvia’s com- 
pany, had taken himself for a soli- 
tary walk that afternoon and. find- 
ing the day unexpectedly warm, had 
returned by way of the beach, and 
indulged in a cooling bath. He had 
come home by the highway and, 
finding the house door open, he had 
come in to look up Sylvia, blissfully 
indifferent to the combined salt wa- 
ter and dust mingled into solid re- 
sults on his rough coat. 
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SYLVIA was nowhere about, but 
partly on the floor, partly on a 
chair, in the dining room, O’ Malley 
found a delicate silver-blue silk skirt 
which seemed to him desirable. He 
pawed down the part that rested on 
the chair, circled around and around 
on the whole till he had it properly 
massed for his purpose, curled up 
in the middle of it and went to sleep. 
He was aroused nearly an hour 
later by a shrill cry, a clamor of 
voices. There was Sylvia, half 
laughing, half crying, and Miss Lell 
with a broom which she had raised 
to smite O’Malley, but was re- 
strained by Sylvia’s weight. 

“You shall not, Aunt Emily! 
You sha’n’t strike him! He didn’t 
know ” Sylvia was screaming hys- 
terically. 

©’Malley ran out of the door to 
the lawn. Miss Bell came after him, 
broom raised, wrath in her eye. 
O’Malley could easily have run 
away from her, but Sylvia was still 
clinging to her, and O’Malley was 
not sure whether he should go or 
stay, so long as his mistress was in 
the fray. 

At that moment there came along 
a man, driving a thin horse in a light 
wagon, laden with tinware. 

He stopped and entered the gate. 
“Want anything in my line today?” 
he asked. “Fine dog, that. I'd like 
just such a dog to watch my stuff 
when I’m in houses. Not for sale, 
is he?” 

“He’s to be given away,” said Miss 
Bell, taking a sudden resolution. 
“He’s not a fit dog for a house. 
He’d be just the thing for you. 
Catch him. He doesn’t bite. Take 
him away with you.” 

The man put his hand on the un- 
stuspecting O’Malley’s collar. 

“Nice dog! Fine fellow!” he 
said sincerely, and O’ Malley wagged 
his tail. 

Sylvia went up to the man, deadly 
pale, her eyes coal black, burning in 
the pallor. 

“Don’t you dare try to take that 
dog,” she said. ‘“He’s mine. This 
woman doesn’t even live here. 
Don’t you touch him!” 

“Sylvia!” said her aunt, sharply. 
“T am the girl’s aunt, and you are 
to do as I tell you. Take your dog 
and leave.” 

“I guess, little lady, that what this 
lady says, goes. Sorry. I'll give 
vou a fine piece of aluminum ware 
for him, lady,” the man said, and 
stooped to lift O’Malley. 

“At him! Bite him!” cried Syl- 


via. 
O'Malley turned with a growl, 
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but before he had carried out Syl- 
via’s orders, fortunately for his own 
existence, the man dropped O’Mal- 
ley. 

Sylvia seized the dog’s collar, and 
set cut on a run across the lawn. 
Mad with grief and rage, her over- 
wrought nerves snapped at this cul- 
mination of a trying day. 

She ran straight to her father’s 
laboratory, straight to the forbidden 
sanctum, in which she, nor any one 
else, except her father and Eben 


Tompkins, was never allowed to set 
foot. 


Sylvia burst in the door and stood 
before her father’s amazed eyes, a 
sorry figure. E 


Grief and anger had altered her 
face to such an extent that even Mr. 
Bell’s abstraction was startled into 
full consciousness of what he saw. 

“Svivia!” he cried, “What is it 2” 
:. “Father, save him, save him! 
send her away. She's giving 
O’Malley to a man. He’s mine—my 
one dear, dear chum. Send her 
away. What right has she? (’- 
Malley! O’Malley!! O‘Malley!!!” 
Sylvia’s voice rose to a scream. 

Mr. Bell came to her and laid an 
arm upon her shoulder. 


“Do you mean your aunt?” he 
asked, with remarkable understand- 
ing. “O’Mallevy? Is that—that is 
your dog? Certainly, no one shall 
take him from you. Sylvia, be 
sul.” . 

“Father, father; oh, you darling 
father!” sobbed Sylvia, bursting in- 
to tears at this kindness. “O’ Malley 
lay on her dress-up skirt; it had no 
business in the dining room. She 
was giving him to a tin man; he 
came along. Father, I can’t stand 
it! *She’s nagged at me all day. 
Father, am I so bad? I only sail, 
and do things. I’m not wicked, hon- 
est; nor unladylike; not really. 
Send her away, father! Don't let 
her make me go off to school. I 
want to be here, right here. And 
oh, father, my own O’ Malley!” 





YLVIA,” said Mr. Bell, quietly, 

“T had no idea you felt like this. 
Go to your room and lie down. 
Take your dog with you. Rest as- 
sured you shall not give him up. 
Surely you can rest on my promise ? 
I am grieved to see you in such a 
state; you have always struck me 
as a particularly happy child. Will 
you go to your room—with your 
dog—and try to calm yourself?” 

“Yes, father. I’m sorry I came 
here, but I had to. Thank you, fa- 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


A line of tents, against a back- 
ground of trees and a meadow rich 
with corn, at the top of a broad, 
gently-sloping green hillside, and at 
the foot a big camp house and a tiny 
infirmary, with a swimming pool 
down a steep incline to the left, the 
whole surrounded by trees—this is 
the Philadelphia Scouts’ new camp. 
Because of the great oaks, beeches, 
willows chestnuts, poplars, locusts 
and maples, which seem to guard and 
shut us in from the outside world, 
we called it Camp Tall Trees. 

Everyone who has been to Girl 
Scout Camp knows the busy, jolly 
days which are spent from the first 
bugle call to the raising of the. flag, 
to the circle round the camp fire and 
the last note of the bugle at night; 
with fatigue, duty merrily and swift- 
lv accomplished by the patrols, each 
striving to outdo the others; with 
flower-finding, bird hunting, signal- 
ing, hiking, dancing, singing and 
swimming, and all the other inter- 
esting kind of work and play which 
lead not only to fun but to real ac- 
complishment. So every Scout who 
attended camp last summer can pic- 
ture our life at Tall Trees. 

The great event of the summer 
was Mrs. Hoover’s visit to the Offi- 
cers’ Training School. The two 
days she spent with us were full of 
inspiration for those who were lucky 
to be there too. We greeted her 
with songs, one to the tune of 
“Maryland, My Maryland”: 


Oh presidents, our presidents, 
Dear Lou Henry, here’s to you. 
And here’s to our vice-president, 
Dear Ann Hyde, oh here’s to you; 
We’re so glad to see you here, 
Wish you'd stay in camp a year. 
Fifth National will always cheer 
Presidents our presidents. 


And one to the tune of “Solomon 

Levi’: 

Their names are Choate and Hoo- 
ver, and theyve come to Tall 
Trees Camp. 
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They've come to spend the night 
with us, amid the dews and 
damp. 


They've lots of things to tell us, and 


they're full of fun and “pep” 
Fer all good things and scouting; 


girls, they surely have the 
“rep”! 
Chorus. 
Welcome to Tall Trees! Welcome, 
tra, la, la, la! 
Welcome, sister Girl Scouts! Wel- 


come, tra, la, la! 

You've lots of things to tell us, 
and you're full of fun and 
“pe hag 

We've heard about your good 
deeds, and your Scouting has 
a “rep.” 


The Cricket patrol was lucky 
enough to win her as a member, and 
one Cricket writes: “Mrs. Hoover 
told us in the most delightful man- 
ner of several of her camping ex- 
periences, which included her trip 
through China. Everyone was in- 
deed fascinated with her and all the 
officers, and after having spent two 
evenings around the camp fire with 
her, feel that she is just the very 
best kind of Girl Scout.” 

Mrs. Hoover had a rather damp 
visit, but, as one Scout phrased it, 
“She braved mosquitoes, dews, and 
damp” and made us quite forget the 
weather. The officers were not 
wholly lucky in their weather, but 
the drainage at the camp site itself 
was so good that the ground dried 
quickly, though some patrols were 
enabled by the mud on the roadway 
to gain extra points, when the self- 
starter proved incompetent, by push- 
ing the Ford down the hill. The 
Scouts were luckier in their weather 
and we were able to have the camp 
ire out-of-doors almost every night 
with very few exceptions. 

Among the most popular of the 
songs produced during the summer 








Path to the Swimming Pool. 


was this verse to the tune, “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes” : 
Teach me a true Giri Scout to be 
And I'll not stray afield ; 
Teach me the ways of life to see 
And how life’s tools to wield. 
The light that Scoutship spreads 
abroad 
Is steady, strong and bright ; 
Oh help us, Lord, to find the road 
And keep it in our sight. 
And a humorous one to the tune, 
“Last Night the Nightingale Woke 
Me”: 
Last night the rain drops awoke me 
Just when I'd closed my eyes; 
A tattoo they played on my tent 
flaps, 
As they gently fell from the skies. 
I jumped up and loosened my guy 
ropes, 
I tripped and fell on the grass; 
And ouch! how it hurt my tender- 


toot, 


E’en though I was First Class. 


From the Council Members who 
spent the first three nights in camp, 
from June 13th to 16th, through the 
seventeen officers who worked with 
Mrs. Mundy, Miss Perkins, and our 
own staff (Miss Rebmann, Miss Mac- 
Gowan, Miss Strain and Miss Win- 
ton, the nurse), for two weeks, down 
to the youngest tenderfoot of the 
701 girls who spent a week there, 
everyone agreed that at last we had 
an ideal camp. 














Big Camp House and Tiny Infirmary. 








CAPTAIN SYLVIA 
(Continued from page 23.) 
ther dear,” Sylvia said. She raised 
his hand to her lips and kissed it. 

Mr. Bell looked at her, then 
looked at his hand, a new expression 
dawning in his eyes. He laid that 
hand upon Sylvia’s disordered hair. 

“Where else should you go, ex- 
cept to your father, when you are 
in trouble?’ he asked. 

Sylvia and O’Malley crept back 
to the house and up to her room by 
the back stairs. They both had a 
long, refreshing sleep, O’Malley’s 
head bent forward on her shoulder. 

In the morning Miss Bell went 
away. She bade Sylvia a dignified, 
cold good-bye, her manner distant 
as it had never been before. 

“Good-bye, Sylvia; I sincerely 
hope that the Bell common sense 
may rescue you from the ruin that 
seems to threaten you.” 

With which valedictory, . Miss 
Bell’s brief visit ended, and she de- 
parted in the carriage which had 
come to take her to the station. 

Reliving her mad flight to her 
father’s laboratory and his patience 
with her unprecedented intrusion, 
one thing began to stand out in Syl- 
via’s memory. Her father’s table 
was strewn with instruments: com- 
passes, T-squares, rulers, and other 
instruments for mechanical draw- 
ing, and when she had burst open 
the door her father had thrown a 
large sheet of paper over the table, 
as if to conceal something. Was 
this so, or did she imagine it? And 
if it were so, what did it matter ¢ 


CHAPTER IX. 
“One Morning, Oh, So Early.” 


AKING at an hour long 

before the greater part of 

the world was astir, Sylvia 
had formed a sudden resolution to 
zo for a long sail with no one but 
O’ Malley to accompany her. 

There was a small grocery in the 
village, not far distant from her 
home, which was always open at 
an improbable hour. Early as it 
was, Sylvia knew that she could buy 
at this place enough to carry her out 
and back upon her voyage. She had 
completely forgotten that she had 
agreed to play tennis with Ruth at 
half-past eight that morning. 

No one was abroad, she passed no 
one, till she came well down toward 
her goal. Two men were ahead of 
her, with whom she soon caught up. 
She slackened her pace to pass them. 

One of*them turned his head; he 
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was a stranger. But the other put 
out his hand to O’Malley, and 
quickly withdrew it when the terrier 
growled forbiddingly. 

“T remember you,.but you don’t 
remember me, sir,” the man said, 
laughing. “Or perhaps you do. 
You growled at me the other time 
when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you. 

He turned toward Sylvia as he 
spoke, and she instantly recognized 
the keen eyes and resolute chin of 
the person who had asked her about 
a boarding place a few days before. 

‘500d morning,” he said, taking 
off his hat with the same elaborate 
politeness which Sylvia remem- 
bered. “Perhaps vou will be inter- 
ested to learn that I found a com- 
fortable boarding house.” 

“T am glad,” said Sylvia. 

“My friend here has joined me; 
we are staying in your pretty town 
with much pleasure. I should 
imagine it might be attractive to 
people doing special work—artistic, 
scientific, or anything that required 
solitude. Do many people come 
here camping, for instance? Do 
you happen to know of any one 
working privately, so to speak? I 
dearly love to meet that sort of peo- 
ple. I am engaged in a sort of re- 
search work, myself, in my humble 
way.” 

He looked sharply at Sylvia as he 
spoke, and something within her 
seemed to contract. What did this 
mean? Why should this man ask 
her this question? Unless there were 
something he wanted to find out, 
and he took her for so young a girl 
that questioning her could do no 
harm. There was no one in the 
place that was interested in anything 
in the least akin to what this man 
hinted at—ewxcept her own father. 

Instantly Sylvia resolved not to 
reveal the fact that her father’s oc- 
cupation seemed to fit into this 
man’s description. And at the base 
of her resolution was a fear that she 
could neither define nor understand, 
for, although she knew nothing of 
her father’s pursuit, she had always 
proudly exalted it in her thoughts. 

“I think painters do come here,” 
she said. “There are often people 
with easels set up on the beach, 
sketching here in the summer. | 
wouldn’t know if authors came. I 
wish I did know it, if they do come; 
I’d dearly love to know an author.” 

“Thank you. It doesn’t matter, of 
course. I imagined that you were 
the sort of girl who ran riot in the 
summer, on land and sea, and might 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Red Robin 


By JANE ABBOTT. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Robin Forsythe has the unusual 
opportunity to jump straight from 
life with an artist father to the aris- 
tocratic house of her grandmother. 
Once there, she has very exciting 
times making friends with the “mill 
people” whom she tries to help. 

Altogether, we felt that this is 
perhaps the most charming of all of 
Mrs. Abbott’s books, and we feel 
sure that every Girl Scout will agree 
with us. 

The price of the book is $1.75. 





Winona on Her Own 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER.., 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Winona and her best friend, 
Louise, decide in this book to be en- 
tirely self-supporting, and their ad- 
ventures in search for work make 
a most interesting story. 

Any girl who has read other 
books in this series will enjoy this 
one immensely, while others who 
have not will surely want to start in 
at the beginning and get very well 
acquainted with this splendid little 
heroine. 


Price, $1.75. 





Famous Americans 
Published by Barse & Hopkins. 


All Girl Scouts will be interested 
to read these books as they are pub- 
lished. So far, we have read two of 
them—“George Washington” and 
“Benjamin Franklin.” 

They are written in such a way 
that every girl and boy will feel a 
more friendly and intimate interest 
in the hero when they have finished 
than they can possibly gain through 
history books. 

This series will include famous 
women such as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Mary Lyon. 











Just Tony 
PRESENTED BY WILLIAM Fox 


A beautiful horse always gives us 
a thrill, especially when he is run- 
ning wild on the range. And so, 
when we saw this picture, we could 
hardly sit still. 

Tony is certainly magnificent, so 
we couldn’t blame Jim Perris. played 
ty Tom Mix, for wanting to capture 
him and win his love. It was quite 
a task, however, for Tony was very 
clever; besides, he hated all men. 

To see Tony in the middle of the 
night lure the horses to the mountain 
and win an exciting race against all 
odds, is worth while; but the part 
we enjoyed the most was when he 
finally decided that Jim Perris was 
his friend, and followed him, step- 
ping cautiously, but keeping near 
enough so he wouldn’t lose the trail. 

The ending of the picture is de- 
cidedly satisfactory-—and we are 
not going to tell you what it is, for 
we want you to feel as happy as we 
did about it. 
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CAPTAIN SYLVIA 
(Continued from page 25.) 


come across interesting things and 
people. But it doesn’t matter. 
Much obliged,” said the man. 

“You’re welcome; I haven’t done 
anything,” said Sylvia, proceeding, 
this time on a decorous walk, while 
the strangers fell back to allow her 
a long start. 

“We've got to hurry, O’ Malley,” 
Sylvia said, breaking into a run as 
she emerged from the grocery shop. 
“We want to get off before the sun 
is high.” 

O'Malley was agreeable to this 
suggestion, so the girl and dog raced 
to the beach through the still empty 
streets. 


There was a long arm of the bay 
which ran in for more than a mile, 
forming a peninsula almost opposite 
Sylvia’s home. When the wind fa- 
vored, Sylvia loved to navigate in 
this narrow sheet of water; it re- 
quired enough skill in navigating to 
inake it interesting. 

That morning the wind was fa- 
vorable to this enterprise, and Syl- 
via headed her beloved little craft, 
with the name that was intended to 
conceal her pride in it, across for 
the inlet. 


As she rounded the point and 
proceeded slowly up the narrow wa- 
ter path that led inland, Sylvia saw 
un the pebbly beach a figure that 

















shocked her, precisely as the same 
sight had shocked her a few morn- 
ings before, when Gabriel Gaby was 
sailing her boat around the island 
while Sylvia discoursed upon the 
harmonica. 

For now, as then, she recognized 
the figure as her father; this time 
alone. ; 

Mr. Bell was clad in an oilskin 
suit, such as Sylvia had never seen 
him wear. He was down on hands 
and knees, groping in the shallow 
water. What could he seek there? 
What could he have lost, or expect 
to find in this out-of-the-way spot? 

Sylvia could not hail her father 
when she first saw him, having that 
moment completely filled her mouth 
with a cracker, in order to free her 
hands for her work. But it was not 
necessary to hail him. Mr. Bell 
looked up as the sailboat moved 
toward him and, after a closer scru- 
tiny of it, recognized its skipper, and 
waved his arm to her energetically, 
beckoning her to come ashore. 

Sylvia luffed up as close to shore 
as she dared venture. 

“Do you want me, father?’ she 
called, her clear young voice easily 
heard over the narrow space be- 
tween them. 

“Yes. Eben has left me, and has 
evidently forgotten to come back.” 

“T am really exceedingly proud 
of your skill as a navigator, Sylvia. 
You handle your boat remarkably. 
I have been told that you were a 
skillful sailor; I find it unexpected- 
ly true.” 

“Qh, father, I’m so glad; so fear- 
fully, fearfully glad, if you liked 
it.” 

Sylvia felt that she could have 
fallen at his feet and worshipped 
him for no other reason than that 
he sat there, in her boat, letting him- 
self be sailed home by her. 

The wind had increased; the 
course home could be made in a few 
long tacks. Sylvia wished that it 
might be prolonged all day. All 
day? Forever! 

“Are you coming home, Sylvia?” 
Nir. Bell asked, as they turned from 
tying up the rowboat on the beach. 

“No, sir,” said Sylvia, “I must go 
to Mrs. Leveritt’s.” 

“Always be punctual to your en- 
gagements, my dear,” her father 
said. “You have done me a very 
real service this morning. Let me 
add, my dear, that I have also 
enjoyed your companionship. You 
are an excellent shipmate. I have 
had a delightful voyage.” 
(To be continued.) 








FOXLEASE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 23) 


A TRAINING WEEK aT FOXLEASE. 


It was my good fortune to go to 
the third training week at Foxlease, 
from July 14th to 22d. The night 
before the training week opened my 
husband and I spent with the Chief 
Guide, Lady Baden-Powell, at her 
home, Pax Hill, in the village of 
Bentley, Hampshire. 

In the morning, our two husbands 
went by train to London, while the 
Chief Guide and I motored on to 
Foxlease, which is about forty-two 
miles away. 

We reached Foxlease before the 
arrival of the other students, and 
the Chief Guide stopped only a 
short time. I ceased to be of any 
importance, as a visitor, and be- 
came, what I have always wanted to 
be—‘“‘one of the girls.” 

I was assigned to the Massachu- 
setts room, and joined the “Rooks.” 
There are four patrols at each 
training week, and they are called 
Rooks, Chaffinches, Chiffchaffs, and 
Green Finches. These names are to 
be permanent with each new set of 
students inheriting the records and 
traditions of their predecessors. If 
any old student returns, she auto- 
matically goes back to her old pa- 
trol. 

Our week was delightful, full of 
interest to an overseas sister eager 
to see how things were done in Eng- 
land. The Rooks made their nest 
in the barn, composed their song, 
wrote their log daily and became a 
good team, much attached to each 
other before many days had passed. 


Fatigue duties were light: Mess 
(setting, clearing the tables and 


serving); flowers (cutting and ar- 
ranging the flowers and branches to 
decorate the house). Just imagine 
that being all the fatigue duty for 
one day! Cleanup (washing dishes) 
and Rest, which included being 
Color Guard, and nothing else! 
There was no inspection, and 
the program was made daily at the 
Court of Honor. Each member 
served one day as Second, and an- 
other day as Patrol Leader. All 
instruction was given by either the 
Commandant, Miss Behrens, or her 
assistant, Miss Trotter, who gave 
the Nature Study and Tracking, etc. 
In the morning after fatigue and 
taking care of our rooms, the pa- 
trols met in council, then came the 
Court of Honor, at which plans 
were made for the day, then came 
Guide activities for an hour and 
three quarters. At 3 o’clock, after 
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luncheon and rest, we gathered in 
the “hiking shed,” where each pa- 
trol kept its own outfit of cups, 
plates, knives, forks and spoons, 
kettle, hatchet, ground sheet, etc., 
and securing our rations of bread, 
butter, milk, jam, and tea, sallied 
forth to the forest or to some fa- 
vorite spot on the grounds to make 
fires, boil water and make tea. At 


5:30 we had to be back in the shed, | 


to wash the tea dishes. Somehow, 
two and one-half hours seemed to a 
mere American almost more than 
was necessary for the ceremony of 
tea. 

At 6 we met in the barn for drill 
or instruction. One afternoon it 
was a typical Guide meeting, not a 
model meeting (there can be no 


“model” that all must follow). 
Another afternoon, we were all 
Brownies. Again we held an in- 


vestiture when Australia and New 
Zealand were both enrolled. 

The evenings were informal. 
Sometimes we sang and sometimes 
there were stories. One evening 
Mr. Cecil Sharp talked to us about 
the old English songs and dances. 
Only once could we have a camp 
fire out of doors, as ours was a 
showery week. Taps was at 10:30. 
Miss Trotter would “coo-00-00” in 
the passage, and all would stand at 
their bedroom doors and sing taps. 
After which we must keep quiet, 
but need not necessarily put out our 
lights. 

On leaving, I was presented with 
the silver committee pin, the regular 
trefoil in silver with a star on the 
upper petal, and G. G. on the lower 
ones, which is given to any for- 
eigner who attends training week. 
The whole school gave me a 
“Round Robin” with their auto- 
graphs under their patrol emblems 
with a very sweet sentiment in the 
riddle. 

Ne one can go as a Girl Scout to 
England, without feeling the strong 
tie that binds us as sisters to the 
Girl Guides. This year, especially, 
when there were representatives 
from so many other countries, one 
felt the bond that reaches around 
the world, and in spite of all dis- 
couragements, we cannot help but 
believe that the great sisterhood 
will help to draw all countries closer 
together. 





Tue Post OFFICE HAS RECEIVED 
SO MANY REQUESTS FOR LETTERS 
FROM ENGLISH GIRL GUIDES THAT 
IT BEGS THE GIRLS TO BE PATIENT IN 


WAITING FOR THEIR ANSWERS. 
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Progress of the Certificate Appeal 
to the Lone Troops 
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Certificate No. 


SCOUTS, INS 
September |, 1922 
169 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








——e— THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 











has contributed dollars to National Headquarters 
as a gift to assist in the formation of other troops of scouts 
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The following are the Lone 
Troops that have made donations 
during the past month and have re- 
ceived certificates : 


Troop 2—Rocky Ford, 


Troop 1—Ramah, Colo. 
LL. a. *. ae 
froop 41—Newark, N. J 


Colo. 





Troop 2—Poughkeepsie, N. 

Troop i1—Salt Point, N. Y. 

po er ere 
Treep %-—BpeGterd, Pa. ..ccccccccccccs 10 
Troop 2— = rt TCT er eT ee. 10 
Troop 3— ms ©” 1:06 pseesaceuwke 10 
Troop 1—Pocahontas, Va. ............. 10 
Troop i—Schuylkill Haven, Pa. ....... 10 
froop 2— wa snd 7 epee 10 
Troop i1—Litchfield, Conn, ............ 10 
Troop 2— oS leeeen ae Saber 10 
Troop i1—Hutchinson, Kan. ........... 10 
TrOeD 2-—-PPPEBORR, MOO. oo. ccccccccceses 10 
Treep 1—PertiaRG, Me. ...cccccccecess 10 
Treep 1--Ceomway, APM. ...0ceccecccccces 10 
Troop 1—Gouwerneur, N Y. .......... 10 


We quote from several of the in- 
teresting letters which have been re- 
ceived with these gifts. Troop 41 of 
Newark writes: 

“T am inclosing a check for twenty 
($20) dollars from the Girl Scouts 
of Troop 41, Newark, N. J., as their 
donation toward the forming of 
other troops. 

“We enjoy scouting so much, and 
have such good times with our in- 
structions from various -persons, 
competitions, hikes, working for 
merit badges, our parties once a 
month and, best cf all, when we have 
our ‘Mother and Girl Scout’ day. 
We are glad to help spread the joys 
of scouting on to others.” 


“Troop 2. Rocky Ford, Colo., 
August 10, 1922.—Find inclosed ten 
dollars, for our pledge toward the 
aid of growth of Scouting. We 
hope that other girls will like and en- 
joy scouting as much as we do.” 





“Troop 1 of Marfa, Tex., wishes 
to send $15 for the educational 
training of Scout leaders. 

“Our unit is also giving $10 to 
the Near East Relief. We are also 
gathering up bundles of clothing for 
the same cause. 

“Tnclosed find check, and we hope 
some day to have a university trained 
captain.” 
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For Girls from 12 to 16 Years of Age 





The Lucile Books 
(Camp Fire Stories for Girls) 
By Elizabeth M. Duffield 


1. Lucile, the Torch Bearer 
2. Lucile Triumphant 

3. Lucile, Bringer of Joy 
4. Lucile on the Heights 


12 mo. cloth, illustrated, colored wrapper. Each $1.00 net 


The "Do Something" Books 


By Helen Beecher Long 


. Janice Day, the Young Homemaker 
. Janice Day at Poketown 

The Testing of Janice Day 

. How Janice Day Won 

. The Mission of Janice Day 


12 mo. cloth, illustrated, colored wrapper. Each $1.00 net 


The Nan Sherwood Series 


By Annie Roe Carr 


Wb why — 


Nan Sherwood at Pine Camp 
Nan Sherwood at Lakeview Hall 
Nan Sherwood’s Winter Holidays 
Nan Sherwood at Rose Branch 
Nan Sherwood at Palm Beach 


Four illustrations in each volume, with colored wrapper. Each $1.00 net 


eer = 





GEORGE SULLY & COMPANY, 114 E. 25th St., NEWYORK CITY 

















Good Discipline 

First Captain—We were hiking 
across a bridge when it broke and 
the Girl Scouts fell in the water. 

Second Captain — Gracious ! 
What did you do? 

First Captain—I calmly gave the 
order, “Fall out!” 





Was She Weary? 

Type of. answer passed in by 
weary student at Long Pond, 
Plymouth : 

“T should judge the width of Long 
Pond at this point to be about % of 
a yard wide.” 

‘Answer received in Fire Preven- 
tion test: 

“Tie the sheets together, attach 
them to the bed and shimmy down.” 


—— 





A Sister? 
Captain — Betty, why are you 
pulling little Jane’s hair? 
Scout—I’m bein’ a sister to her. 





. Roll Call 


Captain (calling roll) — Bessy 
Snith! 

Bessy—Here. 

Captain (to troop)—Are you all 
here? 

Bessy—Practically. 














OFFICIAL 


Girl Scout Knives 


“Fully Warranted ”’ 





On Sale at 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEP'T. 
189 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Manufactured by 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, N. Y. 





AMERICAN MADE 





Makers of the Famous “‘U/ster Brand ”’ 
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BENEFIT PENCILS 








Pe eta ee a ey eae 






An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops, Schools, Churches, 


Societies, etc. 


During the past few years over a million of our “Benefit Pencils” have been sent to organizations in all 
parts of the country to raise money for different purposes. At this very minute our “Benefit Pencils” 
are earning money for Churches, Schools, Clubs, and Fraternal Organizations of different kinds in 
nearly every state of the Union. The time worn tag day is on the wane; in many cities it is forbidden 
altogether. People in general are getting tired of spending their perfectly good money for useless 
tags, cards, flags, emblems, etc., and getting absolutely nothing in return. By our plan, you sell them 
a good pencil, something useful and of real value, and at the same time they are giving their support 
to a worthy cause. Our plan is to furnish a good quality metal tip rubber eraser pencil, printed special 
from your copy. This wording usually consists of the name of your organization together with a brief 
outline telling just what the money is being raised for, making each pencil tell its own story and help 
sell others. These are sold on the streets, in the offices, business houses, stores, schools, factories, and 
residences at whatever price a person wishes to give. No one will think of giving less than five cents, 
and in many instances the price will average from ten to fifteen cents each. Even if they all sell at five 
cents each your Troop will realize a big profit. Many business houses and offices purchase in dozen and 
gross lots and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 

Why not let us send your Troop a few gross to be sold in this way. We allow 30 or 60 days’ credit, which means that 
you can hold the sale and do all of your collecting before you have to send us our share of the proceeds. These 


pencils are furnished and printed from your copy in lots of two gross and over at $4.75 per gross, F. O. B., Camden, 
New York. ’ 


Remember—there is no risk on your part—pay for the pencils after the sale. No chances taken on left overs—the 
pencils being salable at all times of the year. Why not arrange to hold a rousing pencil day sale for your organization 
at this time? 

Fill out the coupon below and send for your pencils today! Whatever quantity suits you suits us. They will soon be 
bringing in the money, and you will be more than pleased with the results. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Beautiful Six Foot U. S. Flag Free of All Cost! 


To Every Organization ordering seven gross or more of the pencils at a time, and remitting for them within fifteen 
days from date of invoice, we will give free of all cost a LARGE SIX FOOT U. S. FLAG, made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets—suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY | 


IMPRINT PENCILS 
38-40 MAIN STREET CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





NOTICE:—We are now prepared to furnish Hexagon Pencils — instead of the round — 
with the name of your Troop, etc., in gold leaf, at the same price when so ordered. 





i A Ti A ee 


Read What These Good People Say— Fill Out the Coupon and Mail Today-We'll Do the Rest! 


AMER. GIRL, October, 1922. 








Dear Sirs: 
Enclosed find check for pencils received. They were satisfactory in | THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CoO., 
every way. Camden, New York. 
MISS E. M. GIDDINGS, Young St., Honolulu, T. H. Gentlemen: 
Gentlemen: You, may enter our order for .......... gross Benefit 
Thank you for your prompt and generous attention in filling our order. | pencils at $4.75 per gross and print from the follow- 
We are very much pleased with the results of our sale. ing copy: 


MISS LAURA M, KELLER, Circle, Alaska. 

Gentlemen: | 

Please send us another gross of pencils as quickly as possible. This 

will be our third sale this year. - we on 

4 n, a. | 

Gentlemen: —— Se S See _ It is understood if we order at least seven gross of | 

Enclosed please find check of the Guyandotte Camp Fire Girls to cover | the pencils and pay for them within fifteen days from | 

payment in full for the pencils. We are making a nice profit for the Camp date of invoice, that we are to receive a Six-Foot U. 8. | 

on these. Flag free of all cost. 
MRS, BUREN H. TOLER, Mullens, W. Va. 

Wee i ee RONeSeRSCneseenesoeseossaooEs 

Enclosed find payment in full for the seven gross of pencils. You may | 

send us three more gross of penciis with same marking, “Camp Fund,Camp[ |= -.  —__— ssssssseeeeeeesesssseesssssusssesess } 
Fire Girls.” PENCILS AFTER BEING PRINTED CANNOT BE 

‘ MRS. BE. J. CARVER, Fulton, N. Y. RETURNED FOR CREDIT 
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GET ACQUAINTED 


WITH THE 
AMERICAN GIRL 


The Jolliest and Liveliest Magazine for Girls 


It contains: Stories beautifully illustrated, Party Ideas, 
Practical Hints to help you both outdoors and in, reviews of the 
latest moving pictures with photographs of your favorite stars, 
Heaps of Scout News from Home and Abroad, Money Making 
Plans and many other things; besides giving you an opportunity 
to have your own contributions printed ! 





In order that you may become a member of the Big American 
Girl Family, we are making a 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


to new subscribers only of Five Months for 50c. (Regular sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year.) Sign the order blank below— 
return immediately with your remittance—and GET AC- 
QUAINTED. 


If you are a subscriber pass this on to a friend. 


October 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
189 LeExINGTON AVENUE, 
New York Cirtvy. 


Enclosed find 50c., for which send me THE AMERICAN GiRL 
for five months as pr YOUR SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER! Begin with the current issue. 











NEW SCHOLARSHIP BADGE 
(Continued from page 4) 
course there’s no doubt of it. She’s 
heen a Girl Scout for three years 
and I couldn’t dream of questioning 

her word.” 

These are the things that mean 
more to us than any number of high 
marks on Scout examination papers. 
For just think what they mean: 
they mean that in the three great 
departments of personal health, per- 
sonal efficiency and personal honor, 
the scouts are admitted to rank 
higher than the average non-Scout. 
It doesn’t mean that non-Scouts 
can’t do all these fine things—it 
means that all Scouts can—and do! 

And when in every country all 
over the world the average citizen 
realizes that the Girl Scouts of his 
country do stand for these three 
great departments of life, and do 
make good in them, just think what 
it will mean to us! 

And don’t forget that every sin- 
gle, separate Girl Scout in this coun- 
try has the power to make a certain 
number of citizens think anything 
she likes them to think about the 
Girl Scout movement. She can 
make them inquire about it; she 
can make them criticize it; she can 
make them laugh at it; she can 
make them respect and admire it. 
What are you making your citizens 
think ? 

Awards Granted During June, 

July and August, 1922 


GOLDEN. EAGLETS 





Eleanor Barnes, Troop 2, Hobo- 
ken, N. J.; Violet Davey, Troop 1, 
Hoboken, N. J.; Gladys Jaerren, 
Troop 5, Hoboken, N. J.; Eliza- 
beth Wehr, Troop 2, Hoboken, 
N. J.; Frances Weisbart, Troop 
1, Hoboken, N. J.; Captain 
Sears, Troop 2, Middleboro, 
Mass.; Catherine Fennell, Troop 
10, Baltimore, Md.; Margaret 
Robins, Troop 32, Toledo, Ohio; 
Capt. Helen Masten, Troop 1, En- 
glewood, N. J.; Mildred Crane, 
Troop 4, Lancaster, Mass.; Cath- 
erine Dennis, Troop 5, Ossining, N. 
Y.; Capt. Day, Troop 11, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Adelaide Beckford, Troop 
15, Rochester, N. Y.; Marion Mor- 
gan, Troop 13, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Winifred Brooks, Troop 1, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Ellen Nicholson, Troop 
4, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Anne 
Burkhardt, Troop 1, Donora, Pa.; 
Virginia Lipscond, Troop 2, Rome, 
Ga.; Marguerite Quinn, Troop 13, 
Macon, Ga.; Anna Hardy, Troop 1, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Hilda Essley, Troop 
1, Tulsa, Okla. 
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New Books for You! 


You have read the first three installments of “Captain Sylvia.” We hope you enjoyed 
them. If you did, perhaps you want to get the book so you can read it immediately— 
but, on the other hand, you may think you cannot afford the expense. We know 
how hard it is to find the money for many of the books we want to buy so we 
are giving you 


A Special Opportunity 


to get “Captain Sylvia” or other books by Marion Ames Taggart at no actual expense 
to you! At the same time, you can do a good turn for Scouting by helping out your 
own magazine, the American Girl. 








FOR THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


FOR TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
YOUR OWN RENEWAL 





We will send you Free of Charge any one of the books listed below 


“The Little Grey House’’ 

“The Daughters of The Little Grey House’ 
“Hollyhock House’ 

“The Annes” 

“Captain Sylvia” 


EVERY ONE OF THESE BOOKS IS JUST AS EXCITING AS 
“CAPTAIN SYLVIA!” 


Don’t delay—but tell your friends about The American Girl. They are sure 
to like it! And then you will see how easy it is to get three subscriptions! And 
when you do, send in the names and addresses of the new subscribers, plainly written, 
with $1.50 for each subscription. Don’t forget to mention which book you wish and 
we will send it to you by return mail post paid. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 189 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Oct. 


Inclosed find $4.50 for which please send The American Girl to the names 
listed below. Kindly send me 


Name _ Address Soe ae _ A 
Name Address iil 
Name SS hl ll i fate 7 





Your Name Address 
































“I Know Exactly What 
Your Furniture Needs” 


**I know—because my furniture looked just 
like this, Dorothy, before I gave it the 3-in- 
One treatment. It was so dull and lifeless, 
Practically new furniture—but it looked 
terribly old. Do as I did—just pour a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a cloth wrung out in cold water. Wipe only 
alittle of the surface atatime. The dirt that 
comes out will astonish you. Then dry and pol- 
ish with a dry cloth, following the grain of the 
wood. It simply transformed my furniture! " 
8-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
Get some and see how beautifully it 
will clean and polish your furniture, {¢ 
FREE Write for liberal sample of 

8-in-One and Dictionary of 
Uses— both sent FREE on request, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


Broadway :: : 








ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 


Worcester, Mass. 






















THE GIFT WORTH WHILE 
Highest grade, highly enameled pen- 
cils, brass tip and rubber. racked 
in Fancy Koxes. Full name imprinted 
in Gold. 3 in Box, 40c; 6 in Box, 65c; 
12 in Box, $1.00. SrKclAL—6 pencils 
iu Genuine Leather Case, name on 
pencils and case, 75c. 

CHIBBY PENCIL CO. Richmond Hill, N.Y. 





J 


LL Girl Scouts love nature. We will 
Ana you our beautiful illustrated book 
free, showing types of lovely flowers, 
raised from bulbs, that will bloom in your 
home this winter, and if planted outside this 
fall will bloom in the spring. New Amster- 
dam Bulb Co., 1147 Broadway, N Y. 











LARGE CAMERA F Fe E £ 
Takes Picture 24x34 

3 i odak Film Pack, Eastman Cam- 
era. Hawk-eyel+ns. Mak 

pictures. Snap shots or time. Easy to op- 
erate. Free forse! ing 32 pkgs. Bingo Per- 
fumed Ironing Wax at toe each. ‘Bellon 
sight. Sendnomoney. Extra present if 
yvu order now. Big Premium Book Free, 


Bingo Co.Dept. 182, Binghamton,N.Y, 
SWEATERS 


GIRL NOVELTIES FREE 


All hand worked — Easy to get 
Write your name and address on a post card and 
address it to C. H. HUNTER, 1325 Taylor N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


es large, clear 
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A STUDY IN CLOTHES 
(Continued from page 14) 
tvo soon, we'll have a puzzle to 
know how to dispose of her until the 
auto returns.” 

Then Lovey had an idea. “Let’s 
order an automobile to wait down 
the street. Then, if she does come 
out, we can take her there and drive 
out to meet the rest of the girls. I’m 
scared to death that she’ll attract the 
attention of the other freshmen, and 
we'll have a mob pouncing on us to 
rescue her. She’s the most impor- 
tant officer they have, and we must 
kidnap her.” 

The others agreed, and one of 


them was dispatched to the local ga- | 


rage to get a car. When it finally 
drew up, the chauffeur was instruct- 
ed to stop at a safe distance down 
the street and wait. Then the four 
girls, one on each side, took up their 
guard duty. 

The time sped on. Several other 
sophomores came down after break- 
fast to help swell the forces and to 
let the rest go to a tea room for a 
hasty bite. An occasional freshman 
walking by must have wondered at 
the gathering of the second-year 
girls, but there was no sign of a res- 
cue party. Finally, the bell for 
chapel rang. Lovey strolled over 
from her post. Worry was depicted 
on her face. “D’ye know,” she be- 
gan, “I believe we ought to get that 
girl before chapel is over; otherwise 
I’m afraid they'll notice the loss of 
their class officers, or some of their 
roommates will get up a surprise 
party and bring it down. I’m going 
to try to get the president.” 

Margaret agreed reluctantly. She 
wanted to wait until Glen and her 
sister returned, so that they could 
have the automobile and know 
where the other officers were im- 
prisoned, but she saw the wisdom in 
Lovey’s suggestion and agreed. 
From her position behind a bush 
that bordered the front walk, she 
watched Lovey go up and ring the 
bell. 

Professor Winthrop himself an- 
swered. His coat was already on, 
and he carried his hat and a brief 
hag. When he had greeted Miss 
Loveland and learned her errand, he 
called up the stairs. Then he re- 
turned, smiling broadly. “Miss 
Ward does not care to see company 
today,” he reported, loud enough 
for all the watchers to hear. 

“Toes she know I want to see her 
especially?” Lovey asked. 

“I believe that is just the reason 
she is so anxious not to see you. 

(Continued on page 34) 





EARN 100% PROFIT 


SHURDONE 


CAKE and MUFFIN TESTERS 


SHURDONE TESTERS are packed in 
attractive sanitary packages, retail for 10 cents 
per package. 


Thousands of these packages have already 
been sold by Girl Scouts. 


Write for sample and 100 % profit offer. 
Do it today! Tomorrow never comes. 


Address 


PERCY H. HOWARD 
2 Central Sq. Cambridge, Mass. 





Edeson Radio Phones; 4 





We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's prohts and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 





SAVE YOUR EYES 


by using our self-threading 
needles when you sew. 
Used all over the country. 
10c a card — 25¢ a package, postpaid 
HELMERS CO., Hoboken, N.J. 


P. S.— Good Live Girls Wanted 
to Sell These to Friends. 








If you have a Brownie Pack, you 
will want to give 


cA 


oe 
Brownie’s Dream 
By Virginia Matthias 
This play was published in the De- 
cember issue of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. There are a few magazines 
left which may be had for 15 cents 
per copy. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 189 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





Is your Troop planning to give a 
Thanksgiving entertainment this 
year? If you are why not give 


te Girls Scout’s 
Thanksgiving 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
A dialogue between a Great-Aunt 
and her Scout Niece. Time: 5 min. 
Four cents a copy. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 189 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





Correction 

In the June issue, in the Story of 
1776, it was stated that June 14, 
1776, was the birthday of our flag. 
This is not correct. It was in 1777 
that Congress passed the resolution 
which made the Stars and Stripes 
our national flag. 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 


The American Girl 


Help Get Them for 


Wants New Readers ! 


Us and 


WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell 


your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL and 


ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday will give 
you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 subscriptions. 


Start in on your Scout friends, they are 


sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 


Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 
When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names and 


addresses, carefully written—or, better still, 


printed—with a money order covering the cost of 


the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. These must not include your own personal subscrip- 
tion. Be sure to state which prize you have earned, and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


Here is Just What You Need 





a 
A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon, which fold 
up and fit a khaki case with 
a strap to wear over your 


shoulder. 
Given for 12 Subscriptions. 





HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
SACK, khaki colored, just 
the right size to hang over 
your shoulder. 

Given for 10 Subscriptions 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 


In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 
Girl Scout web belt given for 2 subscriptions 
Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 


One yearly subscription to THe AMERICAN Gir~ given for 3 subscriptions 
Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5 subscriptions 

Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 8 subscriptions 


Girl Scout Bugle given for 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 189 


12 subscriptions 


Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Py : All Girl Scouts 
ay S d should have 


This beautiful regulation Girl 
P } | f Scout bugle. Key of G with tuning 
Ay S; slide to F. Mouthpiece attached. 
Retail value, $5.00. Sold to all 
We have the newest and Girl Scouts for only $3.50. Easy 

. to learn to blow. You can never 

most attractive as well as the get lost on hikes if you have a bugle. 
largest assortment of plays |; Manufactured by Rex Metal Prod- 


in the world, as well as the ucts Co., Inc. 


annat popular plays - girls Send your Money Order for $3.50 to 
only GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


National Headquarters 
Send a two-cent ‘stamp || 189 Lexington Avenue New York City 


for our new catalogue de- 


| 
scribing thousands of plays. te FREE CATALOG fius sac'scnore in cuss a 


P . . Sn” Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
We have just published the Girl BY ters and 2 figures, one or two enlors enamel, 
Scout play, 


y) 

— Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 

QE > silver, 400 ea., 34.00 doz. Write for catalog 
NY, rw of sterling and solid go.d pins and rings, 


Bastian Bros. Co, 453 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 














“The Taming of Horrors” 
which originally appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The price is 30c. 
per copy. 





PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


SAMUEL FRENCH Send for catalog. 


28-30 W. 38th St. New York City C. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St... NORTH ATTELBORO, Mass. 

















PLAYS G2 S222 | | SPECIAL VALUE! 


# 








. A G 12 Handsome Sterling 
BR ED aeierel opening choruses and | Eee) Silver School or Signet ring 
Sew to Stage 0. Pix r, «Make - SUP. Catalogue. FREE. Y with any 3 initials, only 
S pewso &CO., Dept. 87 CHICAGO $1.25 each; $12.00 per doz. 








Special terms for Club ordersand to agents. 


CATALOG FREE 
PLAYS M. P. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 





DRILLS 
PANTOMIMES SWEATERS 
BEST PHYSICAL CULTURE GIRL NOVELTIES FREE 


RECITATIONS, Etc. All hand worked — Easy to get 


Write your name and address on a post card and 





aildress it to C. H. HUNTER, 1325 Taylor N.W. 
Edgar S. Werner & Co., 11 East 14th St., N.Y. | Washington, D.C. , 











U. Ss. Flags for Hut or Rallies 


Your Chance to Get One FREE 


We will send you free of all cost one gross 
of our highest grade Hexagon, Gilt Tip, 
Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils, to be be sold 
at five cents each. Each pencil inscribed 
“Sold for the Troop Flag.” After sale 
remit to us the proceeds and we will send 
you at- once, all delivery charges paid, a 
Five or Six Foot United States Flag. 
Flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast 
colors, stripes securely sewed, complete 
with heavy canvas heading, metal grom- 
ments and suitable for outdoor or indoor 
use. Larger flags for selling twa gross. 
Any Troop can earn a flag in less than an 





hour. 
SEND FOR YOUR PENCILS We also have a dandy way to increase 
TODAY! your Troop fund. 


Write for Our Plans 
CHIBBY PENCIL COMPANY - RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 














(Continued from page 32) 


Are you walking up toward the 
campus, Miss Loveland? I’m afraid 
-that you’ll be late for vour class.” 
Hlis whole attitude showed how 
inugely he was enjoying the joke. 

“Not this morning, Professor,” 
replied Lovey. “I thought that i 
ought to be out of doors, you know, 
for awhile. But please tell Charlotte 
Ward that 1’ll wait until she finds it 
convenient to see me.” 

He relayed this message to some- 
one upstairs, and then came out, 
shutting the door carefully behind 
him. As he reached the street, he 
discovered Margaret. “Ah, another 
early riser,’ he observed, lifting his 
hat politely. “IT had no idea our 
freshman lodger was so popular.” 
Then he went on his way toward col- 
lege. They heard him laugh to him- 
| self once or twice before he reached 
| the corner. 





“Tl wonder whether she’s really 
there. after all,” mused Margaret. 
But there was no way to find out ex- 
cept by waiting. And wait they did. 

A half hour passed. Suddenly 
the noise of the opening of the front 
| door galvanized them all into atten- 
tion. A lady came out carrying a 
basket. and bundled in furs. Mar- 
garet was almost certain that it was 
Mrs. Winthrop. She stepped in 
front of her and asked the way to 
the home of another teacher, to be 
sure. One glimpse of the wedding 
| ring on her left hand, however, con- 
vinced the Twin that this was not 
the freshman president, and she 
made no attempt to stop her as Mrs. 
Winthrop went to her marketing. 

Later, so much later that they had 
lost count of the time. they heard a 
honking of horn, and Glen in her 
auto rolled up to report that the rest 
of the freshman officers were safely 
under guard. Then, leaving the 
auto standing by the curb, she and 
Gladys, who had returned with her, 
went to see the chauffeur of the 
other car and pay him for his wait- 
ing. Several of the girls also had to 
leave for morning classes which they 
| could not afford to miss. 
| 
| 
| 





“If that girl doesn’t come down 
pretty soon,’ ’ Glen said, as she re- 
tirned, “we'll have to go in and get 
her. Professor Winthrop isn’t 
there, and you say Mrs. Winthrop 
has gone out, so there’s nobody to 

| stop us.” 

“\Vhy don’t you go and ring the 
bell? If she’s alone, she’ll have to 
come to answer it,’ was Gladys’ 
contribution. 

At that moment the door opened 
and a man came out. He had a 











muffler about his throat, and with 
his gloved hands he was buttoning 
up his coat collar against the chill of 
the morning, as he came down the 
path to the street. He paid no at- 
tention to the girls, who were in 
plain sight, but walked briskly 
toward them and was just about to 
turn into the sidewalk when Mar- 
garet Hammon stepped up and 
blocked the path. 

“If you’re ready, Miss Freshman 
President, your car is waiting, and 
you'll probably need that borrowed 
overcoat, because it may be cold be- 
fore you get back.” Then she 
clutched the figure and held her pris- 
oner until the other girls ran up to 
help her. Some one knocked off the 
soft felt hat, and with her long hair 
falling down over her shoulders 
there was no doubt of the identity 
uf the captive. 


“<p 


Sut why did you ever try to es- 
cape now?” they asked her when 
she was safe in the auto, a sopho- 
more on either side of her. 

“T saw some of your girls go away 
a little while ago, and I knew that 
tliere would be a lot of you later in 


the morning, and that you would be’ 


harder to fool. If I could have tele- 
phoned, I'll het you wouldn’t have 
caught me.” 


“Perhaps not,” Lovey acknowl- 
edged. “But you almost got away 
as it was.”’ She could afford to he 
generous, now that the prisoner was 
safe. “You certainly fooled me. I 
thought you were a man.” 


“Looked just like one,”’ admitted 
another sophomore. “I don’t see 
how Margaret ever discovered the 
trick.” 

“Yes, how did you?” 
Glen. 

Margaret laughed. “Because of a 
mackinaw my brother used to wear.” 

“A mackinaw ?” echoed the rest. 
“What do you mean?” 


questioned 


’ 


“Well, he ripped out a buttonhole 
once on a barbed wire while we were 
hiking together, and asked me to 
mend it, but not to worry about do- 
ing it too carefully, because he never 
used that buttonhole. Then I 
learned, too, that while we girls but- 
ton our coats on the left side, a man 
does it on the right. So, when this 
‘man’ came down the path, button- 
ing his coat on the left side, I got a 
hunch.” 

Seven hours later, when a group 
of sophomores sat in a hayloft some 
distance from Natick College and 
still farther from the freshman ban- 
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quet, Lovey as toastmistress, called 
on the freshman president as first 
speaker. She took her misfortune 
gracefully, not being angry as some 
of the freshmen were. She had ex- 
pected to be addressing her whole 
class about this time, but the only 
freshmen before her were her own 
fellow officers, every one of them 
having been kidnapped and prevent- 
ed from attending their class ban- 


" quet. 


“Since you let me choose my sub- 
ject,” she began, “I shall talk about 
equality, and especially equality in 
clothes. “May the day soon come 
when there shall be no difference in 
the way of fastening garments. 
Then we can escape from tyrants 
who try to keep us in subjection, 
and instead of eating cheese, sand- 
wiches and olives with prison 
guards, we can dine in state with 
those who have intellect to appreci- 
ate us—the members of the fresh- 
man class.” 


“Class yell for fashions!” cried 
the Hammon Twin, and the sopho- 
mores, amid laughter, cheered the 
fashions in clothes that had won the 
day for them. 


THE END. 


Atascadero, Calif. 


Our camp was at Atascadero 
Beach in a great clump of willows, 
and labyrinthian paths wind all 
akout among the trees, which adds 
very much to the attractiveness of 
the grounds. It was only three hun- 
dred feet to the ocean beach. There 
wis a good well with splendid wa- 
ter. The garbage was donated to a 
herd of goats at a nearby farm. We 
constructed our own latrine. 

Our meals were well balanced, 
and we had an abundance of every- 
thing we needed. We only charged 
each girl $5.00, which seemed to us 
pretty fine managing. 

The girls had one swim a day— 
not more than twenty minutes— 
some delightful hikes, rowing, etc. 
Thev were charmed with the sand 
dunes, and spent hours on the sand. 
Here they practiced signaling, pre- 
paring for their Second Class test. 

Our girls are buying their own 
equipment so it takes a little time to 
earn the money, but we hope to have 
them entirely equipped by the time 
school opens. 


B. S. H., Capiain. 
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SELL CANDY FOR US 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to send 
us our share of the proceeds. Express pre- 
paid to any point in U. S. east of Syracuse, 
N. Y. and north of Philadelphia, Penna. 
Liberal express allowances elsewhere, Candy 
absolutely fresh. Shipments same day order 
is received. 


$24.00 Easily Earned 


Upon order of your captain we will send an 
assortment of 60 boxes of bars (24 bars to 
a box) to be sold for us—all 5c bars of 
standard well-known makes including 
SCHRAFFT, HERSHEY, WANETA, etc. 
Sell them in 30 days. Send us $48. Keep $24 
profit. This profit is clear unless you are 
outside our. prepaid zone. Give reference. 


We iso send smaller lots, 30, 40 or 50 boxes 
on similar terms at proportionate prices. 


You can order from this advertisement or 
send for circular. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


Wholesale Confectioner 


FITCHBURG. 1G BROAD ST., MASS. 





BASKETRY MATERIALS, Reeds, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, 
splints, cane, webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, 
books, tools, dyes. Catalogue and Di- 
rections, 15 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 
DRAKE, Ine., 26 Everett St., Alliston, 
Station 34, Boston, Mass. 


raffia, 





GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 


95 Styles 


Priced wholesale. Catalogue free. 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 





No Paste Neeoro wo 


to mount all kodak 
post cards. cuplags in avums 
Jy 


and 


jauriatic oto ae f= 


S0.; Best TR-4711N.ClarkSt. Chieage 


A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 





THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 








Don’t forget to send us your best 
Scout Jokes. We depend on 
YOU to help us fill our new de- 


partment. 
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Stamp collecting isa 
fascinating hobby. 
Try ft. 





Auction Sales 


Oct. 3lst—38th Sale 
Nov. 29th—39th Sale 
Dec. 30th—40th Sale 


600 to 700 Lots in each Sale, consist- 
ing of 

“EARLIES” 
of all countries, especially fine and rare 
United States, Canada, British Colonies. 

Catalogues free to prospective bidders. 
We will advise you how to bid and get 
fine stamps at your own prices and 
cheaper than elsewhere. 

If you know of any large collection 
which is for sale or any rare items, 
please communicate with us. We are 
open for business to your advantage. 
Remember — Entire Satisfaction — Per- 
sonal Service. 


The Exchange Stamp Co. Auburn, Cal. 


Largest Auction Concern on the Pacific Coast 


Special Offer for 10 Cents 


COLLECTION OF STAMPS 
CATALOGUE VALUE OVER $2.00 


P. C. KUNKEL, RICHFORD, VT. 
NEW 20 


F REE EUROPE DIFFERENT 


To applicants for my \, 4, 1 and 2c approvals, also 
the higher priced stamps at 50 per cent discount. 
Send reference and receive an extra premium. 


CHAS. T. EGNER, 1335 Pike St., Phila, Pa. 


MAKE A COLLECTION OF 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


See gy Instructive, Educational. 
100 Different U.S. & Foreign, 15¢; 200, 35¢; 500, 95¢. 
Fine Illustrated Album 85c, 1000 Hinges roc Postpaid. 


GREAT LAKES STAMP CO. 














159 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
EEE Sinise cas cmaseweneea 25c 
I ci dos ech occadavnes<eaes 35c 

II 6. cies dc widsce dniescieeedicn 8c 


Approvals for reference 


CO-OPERATIVE STAMP CO. 
710 Pelham St. St. Paul, Minn. 





Poland 1921 No. 156—€0 cat. 43c........ 12¢c, 
190 Var. War and Europe..........-. yee -18e. 
500 Var. World Wide. ........+eecerseeee 69c. 


Free—1 set of Stamps to applicants for my 
50% approvals sending 2 cents. 


RICHARD LAMPRECHT VALPARAISO, IND. 
Dept. M 
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Stamps 
By Wivsur F. CANNON 


FTER you have your variety 

packet, which you purchased 
last month, all sorted out and placed 
in your album, you should select 
some countries you would like to 
“fill up” on. 

But having bought a few packets, 
you will find you are getting a num- 
ber of duplicates. Then you should 
request approval selections be sent 
vou. In case you do not understand 
this system, this will make it clear: 
The dealer sends you some stamps 
on sheets, marked with his prices; 
you then take the stamps you desire, 
and return the rest to him with re- 
mittance for those taken. Some 
sheets are marked at “catalog 
prices”’—the prices quoted in the 
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catalog of the Scott Stamp & Coin 
Co. of New York. From these 
prices dealers allow various dis- 
counts, usually between 50 and 60 
per cent. Many dealers mark their 
sheets at net prices, which is really 
the fairest way to price stamps, for 
they reflect the true market value, 
and when the dealer makes an ad- 
vantageous purchase, he usually 
passes the bargain along to his cus- 
tomers. 

Now that you have collected for 
some time, you want to study your 
stamps. Look at your various speci- 
mens, and ask yourself questions 
about them. For example take the 
stamp pictured above. It is an Aus- 
trian stamp of the 1914 issue. We 
note the “10 heller” and also the 
“2.” What do they indicate? A 
little investigation will reveal that it 
is a charity stamp, selling at the post 
office for twelve hellers, but good 
only for ten hellers’ worth of post- 
age, the excess two hellers going for 
charity. Then, too, the design holds 
our interest. The large mortar is 
prohably some distance from the 
front; we can tell from the position 
uf the gun. The men in the picture 
also give us some food for thought. 
Study each of your stamps this way, 
and you'll find the work great fun. 


























for you here. Read 





carefully. } l 
Tailor-Made Packets 
For Girls 


Unused Stamps, Every one a Perfection Copy 


AND MOST OF THEM ARE PICTURES, 
BICOLORS, OR ANIMALS (You may have 
used stamps if you wish, or both used and 
unused.) Postage paid on dollar orders. $1 
Catalog for 25c; $2 for 50c, $3 for 75c; $4 
for $1. You may order any amount up to 
$100 for $25. The more you order at one 
time, the better the stamps. These packets 
contain a little of everything from Albania 
to Zanzibar; no two are ever alike, but 
every one is a bargain that would cost you 
twice or three times as much from a reg- 
ular dealer. 
ALMA VICTORIA THOMPSON 


Stamps for Girls 





4112 Budlong Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
To Get New Customers. 

50 all different British Colonies....... 25 

—_— ™ vm ‘a eT” eee -40 

20 ArBentine ...ccsse.ees 15 

30 Bweden ..ccccccccscces -15 

50 ‘~ 24 Portuguese Colonies .40 


Approvals on request—reference necessary. 
WM. P. BROWNE, 111 Willow St.,Wollaston, Mass. 


FREE PACHET 
Containing all pretty picture stamps, includ- 
ing Giraffes, Camels, Dragon, Warriors, 
Scenes, Ships, etc., with every order for our 
BONANZA packet containing 300 all differ- 
ent for 45c. Wonderful bargain. Triangu- 
lar stamp free to approval applicants send- 
ing reference or parent’s consent. Lists free 
to collectors. 

S. GROSSMAN COMPANY 
1568 First Avenue New York, N. Y. 


FREE 
UKRAINIA—1 RUBLE 


With This Introductory Bargain 50 FRENCH 

COLONIES 25c. Post Paid, all different. 
The most attractive of the new issues: 

Scenes, Animals, Natives, Mols, Maps, etc. 


LEADER STAMP COMPANY 
Ss. T P. A. No. 28 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








308 Olive St, 





FOR SQUARE DEALING try 
SQUARE DEAL APPROVALS 

Stamps price at %, 1, 1%, 2, 3c. and up, 
net. A set priced at from 10 to 20c. net, free 
with each $1.00 purchase. Packet of 50 dif- 


ferent stamps free to new applicants. A-1 
references required. 


EDSON J. FIFIELD, PELHAM, N.Y. 





Packets They TalK About 


They’re already “coming back” for more. 
Just take a look at the values and you’ll un- 
derstand why—and why it pays to 

Try LONG First 

200 all different stamps, 

600 all different stamps, 3 
1000 all different stamps, LISTS...only 1.60 
2000 all different stamps, FREE...only 5.00 
JOHN M. LONG, 67 Public Sq., Watertown, N.Y. 


$.17 
-50 
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When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 


























YOUR 


Collection will be benefited if you let us 

serve you. A few examples of our bargains, 

and a trial will show you our service: 

150 a!) different Hungarian stamps. 
Catalogues $4.78. A fine bargain.... $1.50 


60 all different Swedish stamps. Cata- 
logues $1.29. A leadér. Post free... .30 
500 stamps from almost every corner of 
the globe All different. Catalogues 
SE EOE wonndcaneieaedadetessnss .95 
1000 different varieties A packet that 
satisfies all. It’s yours for.......... 2.°45 
15 different stamps with birds, ani- 
mals. fish, etc. A regular zoo....... .15 
100 different stamps from British Colo- 
nies, including Johore, Mauritius, etc -35 
85 different French Colonials, including 
Waliis Isle, Martinique, etc.......... 25 
50 different Portuguese Colonials, in- 
cluding Azores, Mozambique, Horta, 
GOR. 5 6S b46-00cnedendenteenekenesc%s .50 
1°0 ali different stamps from countries 
participating in the World War. A 
regular collection in itself........... 20 


IF 

you will try our approval department, you'll 
surely have a collection you’ll be proud of. 
Our stock contains British, French and 
Portuguese Colonials, and some U. S., be- 
sides a large supply of genera! foreign. 
Many sheets at 50% discount, with larger 
discounts on large purchases, besides thou- 
sands of sets, based on cost, at desirable 
prices As an inducement for you to apply 
for these approvals, we make you this offer: 

We'll precent you, with our compliments, 


with a fine copy of the world’s smallest 
stamp, if you'll enclose two cents return 
postage. 

WILBUR F, CANNON 
918 East Tenth St. Davenport, towa 





COMBINATION 


3 diff. triangular stamps.—Austria & Fiume ALL FOR 
2 dif, German Airplane stamps--large ones 
* diff, Hungary Charity stumps--nice set _ 


7 diff, Central Litheania (new country ) 
50 all different st»mps, many countries How's That? 


Just because we want you to get a look at our approvals 








O. W. Crowder & Co, Dept. G., Waverly, Balto., Md. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE. 


Big Variety packet of foreign stamps from all | 





over the world with our price list free for 2c 


postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. 


Dept. A. G., Station E. Toronto, Canada 
A fine premium to appli- 


FREE cants for my approvals. 250 


well mixed stamps from many countries, 
only 25c. 25 stamps, all different, 40c. 


R. W. WAGNER STAMP COMPANY 


2053 E. 88TH STREET 








SCOUTS! 


125 Social Size Linen Finish paper, 100 
Envelopes to Match, printed with Old 
English, black or parsons face type, blue 
or black ink, and mailed for $2.00. Sam- 
ples all printing free for the asking. 

SUN COMPANY, L. 490, Mohawk, N.Y. 





MAKE $19 PER 100 stamping names on key checks. Send 


25c for sample and instroetions. A.M.G. KEYTAG O00. Cohoes, N.Y. | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





$3 PER 1000 allowed to distribute cireulars. Send 10¢ for | 


sample inhaler, cireulars and iastructions. 
C0., Cohoes. N.Y. 


$30 EVENINGS home made it. Small mail order busi- 


ness started with $3. I will trast vou 88. Reoklet for stamp 


A.M. G. INHALER 


tells how. Sample and plan, 25¢. A. M.G.SCOTT, Vohoes. \.Y. 


$10 PER 1000 paid for cancelled stamps. High prices paid 
for coins, Send 10¢ for price list. 





A. G. SCOTT, Coboes, N.Y. | 


Boys and Girls Earn Christmas Money 


Sen |for25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package con- 
taining 48 as-orted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags 
Sell for 10c¢ each 
keep $1.00. We trust you. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept D, Beverly, Mass 
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When sold send us $1.50 and - 
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A CRASH IN THE NIGHT 
(Continued from page 11) 


“J beg your pardon, Miss Gilbert. 
This is my friend, Neal Walcott,” 
reponded Halsey. 

“And my friends, Lucia Stanton, 
Florence Steele, and Ruth Madison, 
are with me.” 


“If vou’ll fetch your megaphones, 
V’ll bring father out and introduce 
him,” giggled Lucia. 

“Will you go by the window or hy 
the door?” she asked. 

“The window is all right.” 

Lucia flashed the light again on 
the open window and Halsey took 
his departure. Lucia laid the light 
between her knees, and it cast its 
beams on the foot of the stairs. 

Once she thought she heard the 
creaking of boards, so ajar were her 
nerves. She seized the light to turn 
it on the man on guard; then, 
ashamed of the suspicion, changed 
her mind. 

The minutes went slowly, and 
finally Halsey returned, and with 
him was Mr. Russell; and silence, 
after longer minutes, again reigned 
in the cottage. 

In the morning, the girls returned 
to their pile of trinkets. They were 
as they had left them the night be- 
zore—only the Beta pin was miss- 
ing. In its place rested a black and 
gold I’si U pin, which Florence, see- 
ing, blushed; and seizing it, without 
a word of explanation pinned it in 
its old place on her blouse. 

The girls had hardly finished 
breakfast, when two callers ap- 
neared, Mr. Halsey Chase and Mr. 
Nea! Walcott 

“We are staying over for a day 
or two,” Halsey announced, “‘as you 
savy you are needing the cottage no 
longer.” 

“We are delighted to have you,” 
Molly returned enthusiastically. 

“It will be an occasion for the re- 
newal of old acquaintances,” said 
Halsey. “I shall be glad to know you 
again, and Neal has discovered an 
old friend among your friends— 
Miss Steele.” 

The girls’ eyes turned from Neal 
to Florence. Neal was standing by 
the window, his hands in his trou- 
sers’ pockets. On the expanse of 
vest thereby displayed glistened a 
little Beta pin, and above the black 
and gold pin that nestled in Flor- 
ence’s blouse, Florence’s face wore a 
brighter pink than the firelight had 
siven it when she had no secrets to 
tell. 

THE END. 


1982 KINNEY AVE. 


KODAK FILMS 


| A3418 Burch Avenue 
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ATTENTION! 


A 1923 CALENDAR as a special 
“Christmas Offering’; a Calendar 
just what you want to give for a Holi- 
day Gift. We make them and make 
them from one of your favorite Film 
Negatives, all hand tinted. Send in one 
of your films with 50c., for a sample. 
Why not? Your money back if not sat- 
istied. 


is 


AZ-U-LYK-M, Bristol, Vt., 


Kodak Prints 3 Cents 


Post Cards 5c. Developing 5c a roll 


“WE DO IT BETTER” 
Dept. S 
ALTINE PHOTO CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Drawer P 








developed 4c—prints 4c each. Remem- 
ber—-satisfaction or money back. 


CAMERON PHOTO CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





KODAKERS 


Sample Enlargement, dime, and neg- 
ative (returned). Sample roll devel- 
oped and six glacé prints, 25c silver. 
THE BROWN STUDIO LAKE ELMO, MINN. 


KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL OFFER 
Film developed and six prints 25c, or six 
prints from negatives 15c. Quick service. 


PASCO PHOTO LABORATORIES 
Desk A, Austin, Minnesota 


KODAK FINISHING 


One roll film developed and 6 velvet prints 

for 15 cents (coin). This is a ‘‘get ac- 

quainted’’ offer, good for first order only. 

KODAK KITCHEN YALE, OKLAHOMA 
EARN 


Boys and Girls xmas Money 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRIST- 
MAS SEALS. Sell for 10c a set. When 
sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 


NEUBECKER BROS. 
961 E. 23rd St., Dept. 39, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


























CHRISTMAS POST CARDS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS TO SELL 

Send for 25 packages «f ‘Beautiful Christmas Poat 

Cards, Sell for 10 certs a package. Jhen sold 

send us #) 50 and keep $1.00. Wk TRUST YOU 


AMERICAN CARD CU., Dept. 10, Beverly, Mass. 
SELL XMAS TAG AND SEAL PACKAGES 


Send Hach package contains a complete assortment of Keep 
Half Obristmas Tags. Seals. and Miniature Cards. Half 





SEND NO MONEY. WE TRUST YOU. 25 Ten 


| Cent Packages Sent Prepaid. When Sold Send $1.25, Keep $1.25. 
| ORLEANS PARORL POST €O,, W. 127, ORLEANS, VEKMONT 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of B A LLO ONS 
NECKERCHIEFS 
MIDDY SQUARES 
ences FOR GIRL SCOUT. 


WINDSOR TIES 
for camps and schools in many col- 
ors and qualities including the best 
silk and mercerized cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from The 
Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited 








Below are given some of the 
many ways in which a scout can 
earn money for her uniform or 


DANCES 
PARTIES 
ard PARADES 


These may be printed to suit the occasion. 
Where several hundred balloonsare required 
we can supply 


GAS 
“The kind that makes balloons go up” 


and all the necessary equipment to inflate 


me car other scout equipment. Why not balloons. Write for quotationsand particulars. 
STANTON BROTHERS try these out and see how quickly 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City | they will swell the treasury? 603 . NEW 
Please remember that “The Am- | THIRD IR YORK 
AVENUE at 39th St. 


Girl Scouts, Listen! 
remember we 


W HEN in Scranton, 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your 


brother Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 
SCRANTON, PA. 





Girl Scouts, Attention ! 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The [echt Co. 


7th St., at F St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 





erican Girl” wants your original 
plans for earning money for this 
column. You can help your sister 
scouts by sending them to us. 


This fall many a Girl Scout can 
help her neighbors — or maybe her 
mother, in the garden. Lavender 
has to be cut, fruit harvested, flower 
seeds gathered and labeled, vines 
trained and bushes pruned. In all 
these ways a girl can make herself 
useful, and anyone will be willing 
to pay a little for her help. She 
should charge a certain price an 
hour, according to the work. 

Girl Scouts may also earn money 
by taking books to and fro from the 
library and by doing shopping for 
ladies who are not able to get to the 
stores. And every Girl Scout will 
really enjoy taking care of a darling 
baby for a certain number of hours 
a day—this will help her win her 
Child Nurse Badge at the same time. 








At GIMBELS 


PHILADELPHIA 


GIRL SCOUTS WILL FIND 


-—-Uniforms and Equipment of all 
kinds, for one girl or for an entire 
Troop. And a prompt and helpful 
Service—a Girl Scout Lieutenant is 
in charge who will take a personal 
interest in your particular require- 


ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


SCOUT SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA 








PASS YOUR SEWING TEST 


By Making Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a “jiffy” 
and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. 
complete instruction with each garment. 


PRICES OF READY TO SEW UNIFORMS 


Material all cut out. 


Illustrated charts and 








Size 10 12 14 16 . 18 38 40 42 
PS 4 arene $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
Short Coat and Skirt.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 4.25 4.25 4.25 
a eee 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
ere 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. lapels are given FREE 
Manufactured by M. M. Anderson, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Ons GIRL SCOUTS, INC., 189 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 
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LONG COAT 


KHAKI HAT, $1.50 


Approx. 
head 
measurement 





: SPECIAL NOTICE 
Hats are not returnable. Be sure to give the 


correct size when ordering 



































SHORT COAT AND 














READY MADE SKIRT SUIT 
Sue 10 w I6....545% $3.50 Reavy MADE 
Size 3B to 42........ 4.00 Sse 3D Go 38........ $4.50 
; Sise HS te @......... 5.00 
READY To SEW ice an See 
Size 10 to 18........ 2.75 RAIN CAPE Size 10 to 18........ 3.75 
Size 38 to 42........ 3.25 RAINCOAT ee eee Size 38 to 42 425 
oe acolicd GisieswoBsyo "|. 2 
Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $6.00 Junior Sizes 15 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 >). Se ae 10.50 
Poncho (45x72) $3.25 
(60x82) ..... 4.50 
OFFICIAL PRICE LIST OF FLAGS 
Novice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
American Flags Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Pri ieee 
NY I i co nciwecaulissianeiwagevens $2.70 S: eT a, cone 
et  catuahuakbenainnciemacnbend 3.50 Size = Material Each _ Lettering 
4x6 My m.. -. sence eee eee c eee eeeeeeeeeeeees a a TE occ ceissciacrs $2.50 10c per letter 
3x5 ft., 8% a baa - Laren a aio aN 5 rg eae 400 Se“ 
——— — - SS eee: 
Lettered with any Troop a eas eae eaee $1. EE Se Ses. 800 Xe “ “ 
Staffs ERE es SIP le tet aN yt $1.25 
lin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- 
EE A OSS Ss am $6.50 Includes : 
1 in. x 7 ft Jointed with ER icone 4.90 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft Staff 
G."s.* UE TR tga maa 300 £9 RGR: FN ER Wh: an ee 
Eagle Emblem—separate ...........-0+..000% 2.50 — =, a a 
Spear Emblem—separate .................4-: 1.50 Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not jointed. ..... 60 
TE SPC Se ee ek Orga Aey ee 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair........... 75 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (Girl Scouts), 189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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GIRL SCOUT SWEATERS 


ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED — COLOR, OLIVE DRAB 


SWEATER: COAT : SLIP-ON MODEL 
Price Price 
pises OF to 40: ..o.6a0650 ee r Sizes 34 to 40 











Please Order by Size 





OFFICIAL OUTDOOR UNIFORMS 


Basd@y, nines 10 to 42... . 2. 2c sceces $1.75 Bleomers, sizes 10 to 42............ $2.25 
Skirt (R. M.), sizes 10 to 18 .00 (Made of Official Girl Scout Khaki) 


Te Oe sé Paws 2.00 


NATIONAL SUPPI.Y DEPARTMENT 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, (Girt Scouts) NEW YORK CITY. 


| 
| 
| 
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